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The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an organ- 
ization through which 
churches of the Disciples 
of Christ seek to promote 
undenominational amd 
constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples 
Publication 
Society 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sundav-schoo] literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 
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other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well ag the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though ~_-y by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers in all communions. 
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The Peril of the Untenanted Soul 


The great need of the present age is more 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. That is not our only 
need, but it is the greatest need we have. We 
have put other needs first, and to our loss. We 
lave no other necessity so great as this. It is a 
positive need. We have been too readily content 
with negative goodness. 

Jesus uttered a profound truth in the sphere of 
practical psychology when he told of the homeless 
wandering of the unclean spirit, and his return with 
seven Other and worse spirits to his swept and 
garnished habitation. The soul of man, true to 
a condition which prevails throughout nature, ab- 
hors a vacuum. 

We have been busy casting out evils. We have 
had innumerable committees at work drafting new 
statutes to oust this, that and the other evil from 
our civilization. We have under way programs 
cf thoroughgoing reform, as we suppose, by means 
of restrictive legislation. We have laws against 
what for the purposes of the campaign we are call- 
ing “the white slave traffic.” We have minimum 
wage laws. We have laws to prevent this and that 
and the other form of sin. All this is well. But 
Eve did not fall because of low wages. The “white 
slaves” are not, as a class, tearfully seeking escape 
from their sinful life. There is sin in high society 
as truly as in the slums, and it is a more hopeless 
kind of sin. 

* * #* 


Who of us that has waged a long and bitter fight 
against lawlessness has not learned a lesson from 
its insistent recurrence? We have fought, and we 
have won. We have closed the saloons, and driven 
out the dives, and sent the gamblers to jail or into 
secret flight, and we sit down, weary and trium- 
phant, exulting that we have had a great victory. 
In five years we have it all to fight over again. 
First it creeps back insidiously; then it comes 
openly and, before we know it, things are as bad 
as before or maybe worse. 

We cannot save society by mere restriction. We 
must provide positive good instead of the evils we 
have cast out. It is not enough to vote out the 
saloon; we must give something in its place. 

The constant habit of saying to children, “Don’t, 
don’t!” is the most ineffective of all failures in 
family government. The mother who sets her baby 
in a high chair and, first putting molasses on his 
fingers, gives him a feather, and lets him pick it 
from one hand to the other, is a wise woman com- 
pared with the one who forever says “Don't.” 
Children must have positive occupation, not mere 














negative restriction, 

We are casting out many things from our re- 
ligion. Many people have cast out the fear of hell. 
They congratulate themselves that they are not 
so barbarous as their fathers, who gloried in their 
thought of a burning hell. Well, and what have 
they given to men to take the place of it? The 
love of God? Yes, but what kind of love? The 
love of indifference; the love of impotency; the 
love that has no discrimination between good and 
evil? Better a burning hell than that. Better the 
fiercest hell that the imagination of Dante ever de- 
vised than an impotent love of which men could 
say, “the Lord will not do good, neither will He 
do evil.” We want to know which side God is on. 
A literal lake of fire has at least this advantage— 
it leaves no doubt on which side of the problem 
of good and evil God stands. 

* * #* 


Go through the old doctrines that we have so 
jauntily thrown into the scrap-pile, and make an 
inventory of them. They were crude, impossible 
dogmas, do you say? Well, let us grant it for 
argument’s sake. But what have you in place of 
them? What positive truths have you formulated 
and wrought into a consistent system that stands 
four square against evil? 

Make no mistake about this business of conquer- 
ing the world for righteousness. It is no easy task. 
It involves the casting out of demons. But after 
they have been cast out, what then? 

Our lives are full. They never were so full. Yes, 
and never so empty. We worry ourselves into 
nervous prostration over trivialities. We have our 
date-books positively illegible with conflicting en- 
gagements. And what does it all amount to? 

We sometimes imagine our lives are very full 
when indeed they are merely swept and garnished 
and ready for the next foolish fad that calls itself 
religious or social or philanthropic. Fads flourish 
in lives that are spiritually empty. They come into 
vacuity and give it an apparent and superficial plen- 
titude. But they are as empty as ever, or filled with 
what has in it an invitation to things evil. 

But the life that really is full has no room for 
sin, and it gives only the corners of its home to 
life’s lesser interests. The expulsive power of a 
great affection has proved the eviction of many 
an evil that went not out by any other process. 

Be not content with the casting out of evil nor 
with the sweeping and garnishing of the house. 
Let the life be filled with grace and goodness, and 
there will be no room for evil. 





























Observatory and President's home, 


Syrian Protestant College. 





Preparatory Department and Dormitories. 


_. At the Syrian Protestant College 


Some Difficulties Met by an Instructor in an Oriental School. 


O rehearse the full list of activities 
which one finds in progress on the 
campus here, would demand more 
time than a Staffite ever has to 

spare, but it seems to me that an outline 
of the three divisions of an instruetor’s 
task will furnish data for some acquain- 
tance with what we find to do. 

A Staffite, be it understood, is a man 
who comes here to work for three years, 
pledging himself to fulfill cheerfully any 
task assigned him, and to hold himself 
ready at all times to take the place of 
anyone who happens to be disabled, be 


it President or ehief cook. There are 
this year about forty men on the staff, 
over half of them native graduates ot 


the college; the rest of us are American 
and French, young men generally just 
out of college, who wish to have a part 
in the work of the missionary field with- 
out necessarily taking that as a career. 
Since we associate on terms with 
the students and do our best 
work by example rather than through in 
struction, the faculty takes great pains 
men of the best moral fibre and 
are the mistakes made. 


close 
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ARABIC A DIFFICULT LANGUAGE, 


Since all instruction, except that in 
technical language courses, is in English, 
we are not under the necessity of master- 
ing Arabic—a rather difficult part for one 
not abnormally gifted as a linguist. It 
is often a source of wonder that the stu- 
dents progress as rapidly as they do 
when they have with men from 
joston, Chicago, London and Montreal, 
but the accent seems to bother them very 
little. 

When a Staffite arrives he 
to a course and has only the time from 
the date of his arrival until the opening 
outline his work, prepare 
his lectures or find out what the subject is 
all about, according as he has had train 
ing in that line. The faeulty attempts to 
give to each instructor the course for 
best prepared, but when a 
man especially qualified in history disecov- 
ers that he will have to teach physiology 
the second term, and does not know a 
nerve tissue from a contagious disease, it 
is easy to see that he may find plenty to do 
in the way of preparation. It is fortu- 
nate that the students regard us as liv- 
ing dictionaries so that we are seldom 
cross questioned as is the custom at home. 

At last begins, and the young 
Staffite finds himself facing four classes 
a day, in the same subject or in four 


classes 


is assigned 


of college to 


vhich he is 


school 
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different subjects as the case may be. 
One has the advantage of needing much 
less time for preparation, but the test 
of one’s qualities of self control is stu- 
pendous. Not only must the lesson be 
made interesting but it must be put in 
the simplest English and in such a form 
that the dullest intelligence can grasp 1t. 
The ability of some of the boys one 
meets here to be dull is astonishing, too. 
Then there is the small matter of mem- 
orizing eighty odd names, all of them 
unpronounceably overladen with gutterals, 
and of attaching them to the proper 
faces. (At the end of one month I was 
letter perfect in twenty-two). So much 
for the class work—it is the least of our 
troubles. 


STARTING OFF THE DAY. 


Bells begin to ring at six every morn- 
ing, regardless of how dark or how cold 
it may be, and as it is impossible to 
sleep thereafter, owing to a propensity of 
several football enthusiasts for practic- 
ing from that time until breakfast, it is 
us well to get up and see that the boys 
are all astir, incidentally giving an ex- 
ample of fearlessness in the matter of icy 
shower baths. At seven comes breakfast 
and at seven-fifty chapel. If one is at 
all able to play hymns he is sure to be 
pressed into service, and | have the pleas- 
ure of officiating every morning at the 
piano for the Preparatory Department 
worship. Classes begin at eight and last 
until four, with an hour for luneh; 
prayers then end the school hours, as they 
began them, and we are free until sup- 
per at six. During this period every man 
is supposed to take some form of exer- 
cise or oversee student games. Officially 
the evenings are for study, but in real- 
ity we find that prayer meeting, Y. M. 
C. A., staff meeting, choir practice, de- 
bating club and any other meetings which 
may be arranged fill the time pretty reg- 
ularly. Sunday is especially full, for 
chapel starts at nine-fifteen and then one 
has to hurry to get to the Anglo-Ameri- 
ean Mission Chureh where some of us 
sing, for the eleven o'clock service. Sun- 
day-school is at three, when each _in- 
structor has a little group of students to 
teach on some religious or moral topic, 
and as many of the boys feel that com- 
pulsory Christian Sunday-school is a 
hardship to men of other beliefs, this class 
is often a diffieult one. At seven comes 
evening service followed by a reception 
at the home of the President. If we have 
called the first division of a Staffite’s life 


‘‘elasses,’” we may designate this sec- 
ond part as ‘‘ services.’ 

The third would come under the head- 
ing ‘‘duties,’’? I suppose. A rule pro- 
viding that English be spoken at the 
table makes it necessary for an instruc- 
tor to be on duty throughout every meal, 
moving about among the students’ tables. 
Inspection comes at ten-fifteen each eve- 
ning and every private room and dormi- 
tory must be visited to make sure that 
ali the boys are in their places. There 
are four study periods each day, and 
someone has to be on hand to keep order 
end help the students who find difficulties 
in their work. Each day one Staffite is 
in charge of the campus, must be within 
hail at all times, and is responsible for 
any disturbance. He it is, also, who ac- 
companies the students to the sea dur- 
ing bathing season, and sees to it that no 
one fails to get back to the school, for 
permission to leave the campus is given 
only on Saturday afternoon and students 
are carefully kept off the streets. 

Once a week the students have a few 
hours on the athletie field, aside from 
team practice and games, and then the 
teacher, who perhaps has never seen a 
hoekey stick or a game of association 
football, must become coach, referee, 
umpire, time keeper and attendance taker 
all in one and all at once. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE WORK. 

Finally, each instructor acts as ad- 
visor to a certain number of students, 
whose work he has to watch and direct. 
The ‘‘duties’’ are assigned weekly to all 
in turn, but there is seldom a day when 
one does not feel the weight of some task 
falling upon him. Far different it is 
from the life of a teacher in our Ameri- 
can colleges, where the chief duty is to 
attend class, and even that is on oceasion 
neglected. But let it be remembered that 
we are missionaries rather than teachers 
and that when twenty-five hours of work 
are crowded between two sunsets we can- 
not complain nor threaten to strike. It is 
a life of service on our part, and we know 
always that what is asked of us is all for 
the ood of the students, mentally, mor- 
ally, and physically. 

Beirut, Syria, Dee. 15, 1913. 





The ‘‘Imperator’’ recently carried 
across the Atlantic 4.981 persons—said 
to be the greatest human cargo ever car- 
ried by any seagoing vessel. Three 
thousand six hundred and forty-nine of 
this number were passengers and 1,332 
crew. 
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CHAPTER V IN 


N one of my pastorates I met a neigh- 
boring Disciple minister who filled me 
with admiration for his scholarly at- 
tainments and his successful ministry. 

Through him I was made acquainted 
with the mine of devotional treasures of 
the Christian world only a few of which 
we are permitted to sean, so vast is 
their number. He had accumulated a 
valuable library and was a painstaking 
student. Although he said nothing of 
the critical problems of the Old and New 
Testaments in his pulpit, his days and 
nights were given to the study of them. 
While he admired the writings of the 
late President MeGarvey because of his 
knowledge of both sides of the critical 
problem, he shocked me more than once 
by his assertion that our foremost Bible 
scholar never realized the meaning of 
the Higher Criticism. 


A MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD PREACHER. 


This pastor was wholly committed to 
the newer views of the Seripture but 
managed to maintain a middle of the 
road course throughout his entire min- 
istry. No man ever accused him of her- 
esy, and at the time of his death one 
of our conservative journals held him up 
as worthy the admiration of any man 
who would succeed in the ministry. So 
if I learned anything from him I need 
not fear the headsman’s ax, for I never 
dared to delve into the problems with 
whieh he concerned himself, nor to go 
as far out to sea in speculative matters 
as did he. Even to this hour, I find my- 
self hugging the shore because of the 
remnants of my early training that still 
survive in me. 

From him I learned how to appreciate 
both sides of an argument and to re- 
tain my seat instead of jumping at con- 
clusions which, until I eame under his 
influence, it was a sort of second nature 
for me to do. I saw that a man could 
be a scholar without being an infidel, 
and I had always had grave doubts on 
that point. I learned that a man could 
attempt to master some of the difficul- 
ties that are perplexing some of the 
greatest minds of the age, and _ yet 
preach on the fundamentals with great 
suecess. He was the first man who 
really steadied me on my mental feet, 
who taught me to think and question. 
He convinced me that it was not wise to 
take for granted many things I had 
learned from my teachers. He destroyed 
my eonfidence in the certainty of many 
things I had considered impregnable. In 
brief, he put me on the fence. 


‘“SAVING THE LOST.”’ 


But let it not be supposed that he 
did this without a struggle on my part. 
I argued as I had never done before. I 
thought I was commissioned to save him 
from destruction and spent hours in his 
study. I went away many times bearing 
the marks of defeat, yet I felt all the 
time that there was an argument to set 
aside his arguments if I only knew 
where to find it. He never seemed to be 
trying to convert me to his views; pos- 
sibly my erude views gave him the op- 
portunity to do home missionary work, 
which he accepted. Beeause of his 
years of experience and his finely trained 
mind I was but clay in his hands, 
though I did not think so at that time. 


earning Religious Tolerance 


A ministerial friendship and what came of it.. Being put ‘‘on the 
Books that brought new light. A period of disillusionment. 


I read again and again, unknown to 
him, the books that had been prescribed 


for a ‘‘failing faith,’’—for I was sure 
his was gone and mine going,—some 
times with satisfaction, oftentimes 


without. I even prayed that his faith 
might not be allowed to disappear alto- 
gether. I determined in my own mind, 
when his arguments seemed unanswer- 
able, that I would hold on to my faith 
in spite of my ignorance. But my 
method of holding on was as futile as 
the method of lifting one’s self over the 
fence by one’s bootstraps 

I never went over to his side then vr 
since. I never read any of his books 
on the problems of Seripture raised by 
the scholars. I have never had much in- 





Isaac Errett, “whose catholic influence seemed 
to be dying out of our literature.” 


terest in them, probably because I have 
neithér the time nor the money that 
such a study would involve. But I began 
to read a different order of literature, 
such as ‘*The Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion,’’ by Martineau, and ‘‘The Place 
of Christ in Modern Theology,’’- by 
Fairbairn—dry and heavy reading, no 
matter what any man may say, and read 
only because of their superior merit. 
Following these came the works. of 
Mareus Dodds and Professor Bruce. 
‘‘The Religions of Authority,’’ by Sa- 
batier, and later ‘‘The Church and the 
Changing Order,’’ by Shailer Mathews, 
held my divided thinking at this period. 
I read often the works of Dr. Channing, 
not only for his interpretations of 
Christianity and his fine style, but for 
the moral courage he showed in his dis- 
courses on slavery which put iron in my 
blood. The sermons of Beecher and 
Phillips Brooks were a tonie to my dis- 
organized mind, and gave me a breadth 
of vision that I never had before. The 
scholarly pastor had created in me a 
temper of mind that made these volumes 
and many more like them both delight- 
ful—if we except the first two—and 
helpful, without any exceptions. Ten 
years earlier such volumes would have 
been enigmas in my hands, and puzzles 
to my faith. 

Naturally, my views with reference to 
the teaching of our people were under- 
going a change. I discovered that others 
may be right in many of those partieu- 





‘A DOCTRINAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY.”’ 


lars which I had been taught to believe, 
upon their lips, were an affront to the 
Almighty. My hard and fast system 
which could not be unlocked except with 
the key which I and those who thought 
as I did could furnish, I came to see 
was badly out of joint with the age, and 
needed repairs. A new age had dawned 
on the world sinee my teachers at home 
and in the college had done their work, 
and the conditions it created seemed at 
variance with those which had _pre- 
vailed in the days of the Campbells. 
Fundamentally, I believed then as I be- 
lieve now that our position is correct, but 
my interpretation of it had been such 
that only wooden minds would be likely 
to ‘see any virtue in it. It could make 
no appeal to men of vision. 


GROWING CONCILIATORY, 


And with the idea of revision thor- 
oughly wrought into my mind, my preacli- 
ing began to have in it a_ conciliatory 
rather than the belligerent note. I be- 
gan to say that there were Christians in 
every church, and to my astonishment | 
found that the majority of the congre- 
gation were in full accord with that 
view, and were trying to forget the in- 
tolerant and cock-sure eras of our his- 
tory. I thought I was saying something 
radical, and had some misgivings of the 
effect such ‘‘boldness of speech’’ might 
have on our ruling elder, who I ex- 
pected would object to my latitudinarian- 
ism on the ground that such a concession 
would make unnecessary’ the plea. 
(That mode of reasoning is not wholly 
extinct in this year of grace). But 
nothing of the kind happened, the peo- 
ple were far in advance of the preacher. 
They were already at home in an at- 
mosphere which he had just discovered. 
It was here I had my first break with 
my traditional and legalistie past. 

It is pitiful to contemplate that I 
who was trying to save people from see- 
tarianism had need to be saved myself. 
The pot was ealling the kettle black. 
Like some who are yet warning us not 
to fall into ‘‘the pit out of whjch we 
had been digged,’’ they now and I then 
had need to ask whether we were not 
digging the pit deeper? 


LEARNING TO THINK, 


Meanwhile my favorite journal was 
becoming more and more distasteful to 
me. It was thrusting its roots deep into 
soil that I had ceased to till. While I 
was growing tolerant it was becoming 
intolerant. While I was seeing our fu- 
ture greatness from a new point of view, 
strong influences were at work to rally 
the fearful to the old point of view. I 
was hopeful while these influences 
searcely dared to hope. For the first 
time in my life I began to do my own 
thinking, caring not a jot for what the 
powers that be had to say. A few re- 
actionaries became insistent to do the 
thinking for the entire brotherhood, 
and demonstrated how easy it is to 
have all the insignia of human authority 
while professing to have rejected all au- 
thority except the divine. An unwrit- 
ten creed had been framed, so exacting 
that, later, men began to wonder wheth- 
er we would not be the gainers if a bish- 
op had the rule over us, sitting in the 
seat of authority in form as well as in 
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faet. The idols of early life, the men 
whom I had followed as guides, seemed to 
grow more human with the years. 


SCHOLARSHIP DISCOURAGED. 


In many ways the retrogressive influ- 
enees among us discouraged the ambi- 
tions of scholarly men, accepting as fi- 
nal the declarations of the few concern- 
ing the worth and status of present day 
Biblical schviarship. These influences 
warred on the pope, and assumed his 
functions; lampooned sectarianism, 
and created in us all a sectarian spirit; 
counselled peace, and continued war; 
exhorted us to be men of vision, and kept 
up a controversy over big ‘‘D’’ and lhit- 
tle ‘‘d.’’ They stood as exponents of 
progress, yet set the bounds beyond 
which if one pass he must do so at his 
peril 

As in my youthful days we always re- 
baptism, no 
we started in 
**seets,’’ so 


turned to a diseussion of 
matter from what point 
our arguments with the 
those in the assumed seats of authority 
formed the habit of resolving all dis- 
sent from their positions into heresy, 
and did their utmost to ruin the suspect- 
ed or to drive him from our _ ranks. 
Their decisions were final, the ne plus 
By these so many of 


ultra of wisdom. 
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our best. men were intimidated that 
when silenee ceased to be a virtue, they 
felt constrained to make an apology be- 
fore asking for a hearing. Never in an 
enlightened age have a people been so 
completely awed by the voive of a self- 


imposed authority as our people have 
been. 
RUINOUS POLICIES. 
While I was striving for liberty of 


thought and speech, the catholic influ- 
euces of Isaac Errett’s,day seemed to be 
dying out of our literature. There 
seemed to be influences at work which 
were endeavoring to make liberty among 
us a figment of the brain. A _ ruinous 
change of policy made it possible for 
the few self-appointed leaders to sing 
serenade: to the anti-brethren, in the 
hope of some sort of a union, but, for 
reasons best known to all concerned, 
the mateh-making ended in failure. The 
war in recent years on our organized in- 
terests has been as unrelenting as any 
that was waged during those days when 
Isaac Errett gave the strength of his 
life to preserve the organizations which 
the fidelity of his brethren had created. 
Yet there are today the prophets of per- 
fection who elaim that all things among 
us continue as they were from the be- 
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ginning of creation. 

All such retrogressions and many like 
them would not sit lightly on the chest 
of a man who was growing into an ap- 
preciation of the changes which were 
humanizing the modern world. Some of 
my early teachers, I saw, were harking 
back to days that are dead forever; I 
was going on in the living days. I had 
moved in one direction; the forces that 
had inspired my youth were moving in 
another. There could be no bond of fel- 
lowship between us, and I awoke one 
morning to find that a few more of my 
idols had been shattered. I had to wave 
to some of these antiquated influences 
a farewell, but more in sorrow than in 
vnger. I knew that a few influential 
men among us were trying to do an im- 
possible thing—to dramatize the issues 
of pioneer days in the hope of beating 
back the tides of the modern world. And 
nothing can be read with more certainty 
than the record of all such failures. As 
unambiguous to our eyes are they as 
the story of wrecks when bleaching ribs 
lie ghastly in the yellow sands. 

I also knew that if much that passed 
through some of our journals represented 
apostolic Christianity it was our duty to 
ignore rather than to restore. 

(To be continued. ) 


What Serving Christ Means 


A Bit of Testimony From a Labrador 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL IN THE CHURCHMAN. 


OD and men have approved Solo- 


mon’s choice of wisdom as the 
chief necessity for mortal man. 
But never in the history of the 


world has the lesson been more clearly 


emphasized than now—that the wisdom 
which is from above is always, first 
‘*pure,’’ then ‘‘peaceable,’’ and that as 


an effective force, a vital dynamie, ‘‘the 
fruits of righteousness are sown in peace 
of them that make for peace.’’ Our 
faith should give us this practical asset, 
in spite of every possible eddy of ‘‘the 


‘? 


eurrent of smence. 


A DERELICT. 


Only last week, the report came in: 
** Doctor, a large, deserted schooner, level 
with the water, is battering against the 
rocks Butside the harbor.’’ As agent for 
Lloyd’s, Underwriters, the great care- 
taker of all vessels in trouble, it was my 
duty to ‘‘report.’’ The poor, battered, 
submerged hull was searcely recognizable ; 


and yet—yes, it was, a real old friend of 
mine, the buoyant ‘‘Laughing Water,”’ 
now a hopeless, useless wreck. As in so 
many previous years, merrily she had 
passed north on her quest of the 
vearly harvest that made her life-work, 


she struek an iceberg and 


As 


when suddenly 


sank, carrying with her her eaptain. 
she lay at the bottom, the eargo of salt, 
which she had earried for her work, dis 


solved out, and, rising to the surface, she 
had come drifting, forlorn and helpless, 
along this rough and rocky coastline 
only, after all, to drift off seaward again 
before a westerly gale, having no longer 
life to meet the head-winds successfully. 
There she must become only a menace to 
the world’s business, till she shall perish 
miserably in the mighty ocean. 

Just so, year in and out, human dere- 


lets from the strain and stress of the 
‘*modern’’ voyage of life reach us down 
here, seeking refuge from the nerve 
storms, which they think are ‘‘ purely 


physieal.’’ But the incidents that tell on 





Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell. 
the fabrie of our human frame are uni- 
versal, even if less oppressive here in 
these wilds, where we are so near to Na- 
ture undisturbed. 

The rest and peace, of which the hus- 
tle of life in the world’s big centers de- 
prives men, must come from within, i! 
the world’s life is to go onward, as it 
must—tor stopping means the end, always 
and everywhere. 

In the old world, it was fighting ‘‘ with- 
out,’? which ealled most loudly for the 
message of peace. The drama of strife, 
which the great world has been watching 
of late in the south of Europe, seems al- 
ready almost like the revival of some by- 
gone play, and the very man-in-the-street 
now sees the pity of it all. But the war 
‘*within’’ elaims today an unending list 
of victims, and the new world is realizing 
its peril and calling for some message 
of relief. 

In our schools of we 


surgery, are 


Missionary. 


taught that we may speak of our experi- 
ence, and, however young and unknown, 
expect a hearing. The chatter of our the- 
ories most often brings us ridicule. 

It has been my privilege during a quar- 
ter of a century of voyages to tow many 
a craft to safety. A large American ves- 
sel has just sailed by our harbor mouth, 
‘*beund north.’’ Five years ago, after 
hours ef fighting, with such heavy dam- 
ages that we ourselves almost abandoned 
the effort as hopeless, we raised her and 
brought her home to a new spell of life 
and usefulness. A thrill of joy went 
through me as the watchman, taking 
down his long glass, said: ‘* There goes 
the ‘Stormwind.’ Isn’t she a_ beauty 
now?’’ For I knew how she had come 
by her new lease of opportunity. 

‘‘THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT.’’ 

So, only, can I venture to try to speak 
of the truth which, to me, has always 
leen ‘‘the unspeakable gift;’’ the ons 
and only, and yet the inexhaustible and 
ever-ready remedy, that, facing life, to 
say nothing of facing death, has so often 
been to me everything I needed, yet that 
nothing else could give, or sell; the giff 
which the Master promised to give to 
faith, ‘‘not as the world gives.’’ Peace 
‘*without’’ is being given. The world’s 
pessimists have to acknowledge it. Peace 
‘‘within’’ is being given, also, and _ the 
world’s optimists believe that this peace 
will be universal. Jesus, the supreme 
ovtimist, inspired us with faith that it 
should be the sign-manual of His king- 
dom. 

I want to add my tiny protest, not 
only to my supreme confidence in its com- 
ing, but also to my experience of the one 
sure way of attaining it for one’s own 
soul—to see, and to know, and to trust, 
Him who is invisible. 

They who have been Christians may 
never miss it. They will know of the 
environment. And further that it will 
develop the abounding life in the indi- 
vidual only as the church is itself ‘‘ doing 
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things.’’ Fortunately that is what 
Christ wants and at the same time what 
manhood ean rejoice in. The appeal 
that by believing we may verily escape 
the righteous punishment of our wrong- 
doing is a mean one anyway, and the re- 
sulting faith is too often of that sickly 
variety that we surgeons frequently see. 
‘‘When the devil was sick the devil a 
saint would be; when the devil was well 
the devil a saint was he.’’ 


A CALL TO SERVICE, 


The eall to Christ’s service to which I 
myself responded was that of D. L. 
Moody. Let each man of the thousands 
who answered it interpret his view as 
he likes. I understand their mental at- 
titude well enough to have a tender place 
in my heart for all those who think hon- 
estly that the success of that message 
was, ‘‘You have only to believe to be 
saved from punishment.’’ A man who 
did things and whose permanent monu- 
ments of practicality are at Mount Her- 
mon, Northfield, Glasgow, Chicago and 
elsewhere, can be exeused if, like Brown- 
ing, societies should have to be formed 
to study his meaning. But to me Moody 
taught the one and only thing that could 
have interested me and that was that 
God Almighty really wanted such work 
as I could do to help him out. That 
had never occurred to me. I had 
thought service as far as God was con- 
cerned means unattractive conven- 
tional gatherings which I loathed and 
went to sleep in if I could. Thus, to 
defend a boy who was being bullied 
against his enemies was sport to me; but 
that would have been the last thing I 
should have thoaght of as being ‘‘relig- 
ious service.’’ That that was a finer 
means of grace to my soul than the good 
of books, or the too stereotyped Sunday, 
had no more been taught me than 
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the eating of my porridge for my break- 
fast was. And yet that is a means of 
grace and to teach that it is so is divine 
service. 

How many hundreds of men, -good- 
natured, honorable, unselfish, in the busy 
world downtown does one meet who 
would laugh right out if you said, ‘‘I 
want you to come and preach the gospel 
with me’’—men who would instantly 
help in any genuine effort to ‘‘help oth- 
ers out,’’ enjoy it, jump at the chance 
of it, and yet will smile again afterward, 
when you argue that the rendered service 
was really divine service, was preaching 
the gospel; and if so why not acknowl- 
edge it? For my part I at once recog- 
nized it as true, for I felt this was as 
essential to explain things as was immor- 
tality. It gave a dignity and intelligence 
to life. I had never dreamed that 
Christ’s call was to follow him. The 
transient joys of meat and clothing and 
even athletic honors I well knew never 
satisfied anyone worth while. 

THE REAL ‘‘SERVICE.’’ 

However much we owe to the old meth- 
od of exhibiting the remedies for loss 
of life we, must look at facts squarely, 
and act just as we doctors do who agree 
with teachers of religion as to the great 
value of psychical treatment, and yet 
differ from the Christian Scientist as 
to the value of training the leucocytes 
with vaccines, or even making use of the 
knife. If we can realize the truth of 
this—we who work among sailors and 
fishermen, advocating the claims of the 
Master on their lives; a body of men as 
emotional as any in the world, as tender- 
hearted and unsophisticated as any 
class anywhere—then how much more 
must this be true where the childlike na- 
ture that responds most readily to senti- 
ment has been hardened and made eal- 


lous by blatant and shallow skepticism 
and the bitter experiences of life in big 
cities? 

The service of Christ is the real ‘‘ser- 
vice’’ and the preacher who seeks first 
to conserve energy and save men’s lives 
for ‘‘service’’ looks not for a community 
hereafter of men who have escaped pun- 
ishment, but a world of men now who are 
rendering the ‘‘service of their reason.’’ 

To them heaven is a place not merely 
of men singing because of their escape, 
but a place of which it can be said that 
‘‘there His servants serve him;’’ religion 
means not the holding of services but 
the rendering of them—not a cerebral 
process so much as a manual one. Is it 
our hand or merely our brain action God 
wants? 

D. L. MOODY ’S MESSAGE. 


This was to me Moody's message. 
And I believed and still believe that it 
was Christ’s. Hundreds of young men 
from colleges, universities and wealthy 
homes have paid their own expenses 
these past years to come and do any- 
thing, even dig drains, when it was 
helpful. More than half my colleagues 
are volunteers. Men are eager to accept 
a gospel so satisfying and that gives 
such zeal to life. They know the hollow- 
ness of conventionalities. So I believe 
in the inspiration of this gospel of the 
Christ. Why? Because it is such a de- 
sirable gospel. It is just exactly what 
in the bottom of my nature I wanted, 
and I know it’s the same with every man. 
It is an interpretation about which in 
my bluest moments of life and in many 
hours facing death I have never had one 
single doubt. Just as I want to live 
again, so I want to believe I am of use 
while I am alive. And this is the one 
justification I can find. When things 
look darkest it has never failed me. 


First Experiences in Africa 


A New African Missionary Gives First Impressions. 


E arrived the evening of the 
first of October exactly two 
months from New York. We 
start early tomorrow for 

Longa and the emergency  confer- 
ence which will determine our plans. 
How thankful we are that this work was 
pressed upon our hearts so heavily a 
year ago. It seemed then that I could 
not give up Africa. How little we knew 
then the necessity that would thrust us 
into the work on our arrival. We 
were hardly in the country—it was just 
about the hour we first put feet on 
Congo soil, that Mr. Eldred’s noble 
soul fled to a higher life. 

We learned of his death more than a 
week later while we waited at Leopold- 
ville getting ready for the up-river trip. 
We had a letter from him among a num- 
ber welcoming us to the work. We have 
sent it home and it will be forwarded to 
you. I, having known him slightly at 
home and having been much impressed 
by his message and his personality, had 
really begun to count on him very 
much as a teacher and friend for these 
early days. We both looked forward 
to having him as such and to being some 
comfort to him and help in his loneli- 
ness. You will know that his death was 
a great blow and our hearts are sad 
when we think of it. We feel very weak 
and inefficient to have to stand in the 
gap his going makes in our ranks. It 
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will appear great to you at home; it is 
almost terrifying to us. We need the 
prayers of the brethren now if ever. We 
feel sure that we have them. 
‘*REALIZING’’ AFRICA. 

It has been a little difficult to realize 
that we are in Africa, that it is not all 
a dream and we shall awake soon amid 
familiar scenes. Indeed, so many of the 
scenes resemble the home countryside 
as it appears in places and the people 
immediately around us are so many of 
them like intelligent American negroes in 
appearance that it lends force to the il- 
lision. It is hard to believe that they 
live in mud huts and were lately naked 
savages, most of them. 

The children impress one. We have 
not seen many heathen children but 
even they, what we have seen of them, 
show bright and pleasant faeces. It is 
the older folk that show the terrible 
marks of their awful existence, for that’s 
about all it is. The children of the 
Christians are particularly good to look 
at and there are numbers of them at 
Bolenge. There are many truly good- 
looking faces—pretty babies, and it is not 
only the woman’s heart that warms to 
them. 

We have seen sad sights, too. Our 
doctor has been busy for hours at a 
time although knowing only a little of the 
language. Sometimes he has literally 





sent them away in order to eat his meals. 
He has had medical cases by the score, 
a case of pneumonia among them. He 
has dressed ulcers by dozens and one 
day cut an infected gland from a work- 
man’s groin. The people here rejoice in 
Dr. Widdowson’s return—they want a 
doctor so badly. They have crowded 
our doctor almost hourly since we ar- 
rived—old withered crones, strong men, 
mothers and babes in arms. But the 
saddest sight I have seen was a poor blind 
baby. They say his case is hopeless. 
He sees a little with one eye, but both 
are blue with a film. He stood alone 
by the side of the path with a bit of iron 
for a plaything in his hand. As I bent 
over and patted his little bare shoulder 
and tried to say a cheerful ‘‘Oleko,’’ he 
turned those poor big blurred eyes up 
to my face and his baby lips quivered; 
the big tears starting from his eyes and 
no response from the drawn little 
mouth. How I wished I could lay my 
hand on those eyes and make them see! 
And the doctor has to turn away cases 
about which he does not know or cannot 
make a diagnosis or that are beyond his 
power. I console myself with the 
thought that there is after all a thing 
we ean give that is better than sight, 
or health and we pray daily for wisdom 
and strength to give the message well. 
Bolenge, Congo Belge, 
October 5, 1913. 
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“Ultima Veritas” 


of the First Congregational Church of Columbus, O., _ bilities from the leadership of the church because of his ad- 


D R. WASHINGTON GLADDEN has resigned as pastor His resignation was due to a desire to be free of responsi- 
after a pastorate of thirty-one years. He will remain vanced age. 


as pastor emeritus at a salary of $2,500. Dr. Carl S. Patton, The retirement of Doctor Gladden reminds us of the debt of 
associate pastor of the church, will succeed Doctor Gladden. the church to him not only as a preacher and author of books 


Doctor Gladden, who has been known as ‘‘the first citizen but also as the writer of some of the best religious poetry of 
of Columbus,’’ is the author of many books, especially of re- his generation. His ‘‘O Master, Let me Walk With Thee’’ is 
ligious and social import. He is seventy-eight years old. He one of the best American hymns; and his ‘‘Ultima Veritas’’ 


will remain in Columbus a large part of the time. speaks a calm word of faith in a period of religious unrest. 
In the bitter waves of woe, That the rulers must obey; 
Beaten and tossed about That the givers shall increase, 
By the sullen winds that blow That Duty lights the way 
From the desolate shores of doubt, For the beautiful feet of Peace; 
While the anchors that faith had east In the darkest night of the year, 
Are dragging in the gale, When the ‘stars have all gone out, 
I am quietly holding fast That courage is better than fear, 
To the things that cannot fail. That faith is truer than doubt. 
I know that right is right; And, fierce though the fiends may fight, 
That it is not good to lie; And long though the angels hide; 
That love is better than spite, I know that Truth and Right 
And a neighbor than a spy; Have the universe on their side; 
I know that passion needs And that somewhere, beyond the stars, 
The leash of a sober mind; Is a Love that is better than Fate; 
I know that generous deeds When the night unlocks her bars, 
Some sure reward will find; I shall see Him, and I will wait. 


“’m Growing Old” 


Famous poem of John G. Saxe suggested for publication by a subscriber, follow- 
ing Hugh Macdonald’s article on ‘‘Growing Old’’ in issue of January 1: 


Y days pass pleasantly away; I see it in my changing taste; 

M My nights are blest with sweetest sleep; I see it in my changing hair; 
I feel no symptoms of deeay; I see it in my growing waist; 

I have no eause to mourn nor weep; I see it in my growing heir; 
My foes are impotent and shy; A thousand signs proclaim the truth 
My friends are neither false nor cold, As plain as ever truth was told, 
And vet, of late, I often sigh, That, even in my vaunted youth 

) I’m growing old! I’m growing old! 
My growing talk of olden times, Ah me! my very laurels breathe 


The tale in my reluctant ears, 


My growing thirst for early news, 
And every boon the hours bequeath 


My growing apathy to rhymes, 


My growing love of easy shoes, But makes me debtor to the Years! 

My growing hate of crowds and noise, E’en Flattery’s honeyed words declare 

My growing fear of taking cold, The seeret she would fain withhold; 

All whisper in the plainest voice, And tells me in ‘‘How young you are!’’ 
I’m growing old! I’m growing old! 

I'm growing fonder of my staff; Thanks for the years!—whose rapid flight 

I’m growing dimmer in the eyes; My sombre Muse too sadly sings; 

I’m growing fainter in my laugh; Thanks for the gleams of golden light 

I’m growing deeper in my sighs; That tint the darkness of their wings; 

I’m growing careless of my dress; The light that beams from out the sky, 

I’m growing frugal of my gold; Those heavenly mansions to unfold 

I’m growing wise; I’m growing,—yes,— Where all are blest, and none may sigh, 
I’m growing old! I’m growing old! 





“Kansas” 


NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY IN THE FORUM. 


I have walked in Kansas And we felt free in Kansas 

O Through many a harvest field From any sort of fear, 

9 And piled the sheaves of glory there For thirty thousand tramps like us 
And down the wild rows reeled: ak, There harvest every year. 
Each sheaf a little yellow sun, She stretches arms for them to come, 
A heap of hot-rayed gold; She roars for helpers then, 
Each binder like Creation’s hand And so it is in Kansas 
To mold suns, as of old. That tramps, one month, are men. 
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Everybody’s Saint Francis 


BY MRS. IDA WITHERS HARRISON. 


I reviewed last week, ‘‘The Wolf of 
Gubbio,’’ a Christmas drama, in which 
St. Francis of Assisi was the central fig- 
ure; since then, I have read another 
holiday book about him, called ‘‘ Every- 
body’s Saint Francis,’’ and that is what 
he is; he belongs to the Roman Catholic 
Chure and to the thirteenth century, but 
he also belongs to you and to me, and to 
the universal heart of mankind. There is 
an appeal in the life and words of the 
little brown-eyed, brown-robed Friar, that 
we do not find in the founders of the 
Benedictines, the Dominicans, or the 
Jesuits. Why is it, that this ‘‘less than 
heart of the saints,’’ as he loved to eall 
himself, is so dear to us, and that so 
many loving studies of his life are being 
written today? 

HIS POVERTY. 

All of the religious orders took the 
triple vow, to chastity, obedience, and 
poverty; but the vow to poverty in 
Monastie bodies was seeming, and not 
real; while the individual owned noth- 
ing, the community had often rich pos- 
sessions, so the monk frequently fared 
sumptuously, in spite of personal desti- 
tution. 

But the vow of St. Francis and his fol- 
lowers was to absolute poverty; his was 
an order of mendicant friars, who were 
not only forbidden to own _ property, 
either collectively or individually, but 
were not allowed to make provision for 
their simplest daily necessities. With no 
garment but the coarse brown gown of 
their order, with a rope girdle, bare- 
headed, bare-footed, they were to depend 
on charity for their daily food. One of 
the saint’s early biographers says: 

‘‘Because- they possessed nothing 
earthly, loved nothing earthly, they were 
secure in all places; troubled by no fears, 
disturbed by no cares, they lived with- 
out anxiety, waiting, without solicitude, 
for the food of the coming day, and the 
lodging of the night.’’ 

Francis was wont to speak of ‘‘Holy 
Poverty,’’ and ‘‘My Lady Poverty,’’ and 
said, 

‘That poverty was the treasure hid- 
den in a field, of which we read in the 
gospels—and to buy which, a man should 
sell all that he hath.’’ 

The mendiecant order founded by St. 
Francis, was a needed (though uncon- 
scious) protest against a church, whose 
temporal power was at its height, and 
whose absorbing aim was earthly glory 
and riches. The convents and monaster- 
ies vied with the castles and palaces in 
their possessions—the bishops and great 
churehmen rivalled the feudal lords in 
their seeular authority; the church under 
Pope Innocent III was the greatest sov- 
ereignty in the world. 

This son of a rich father, who volun- 
tarily became poor for Christ’s sake, was 
using the same methods to reach the 
needy multitudes as did his _ blessed 
mother; their life was a daily struggle 
for daily bread, and his reward for iden- 
tifying himself with them was the same 
as that of Jesus—‘‘the common people 
heard him gladly.’’ Is _ there not 
a profound psychology there? Can we 
reach the great, breaking heart of hu- 
manity, unless we become one with 





them?—walk on their plane, live their 
lives, and speak to them in their own 
vernacular? May we not find here some 
explanation of the widening gulf between 
the laboring man and the church? Are 
we not in danger of over emphasizing 
the outward and unessential, and neglect- 
ing this plain and simple path to the 
hearts of our fellow men? 

But I have a number of things to say 
about that beatitude, Blessed are ye 
poor, and that must be another story. 

St. Francis’ emphasis on _ poverty, 
however, is not the only thing that makes 
him the beloved of all times. Another 
mendiecant order, the Dominicans, with 
an equal emphasis on poverty, was 
formed at the same time as the Francis- 
cans, and Dominic, its founder, has no 
point of contact with the life of today. 

FRANCIS, THE EVANGELIST. 

There was nothing ascetic or peniten- 
tial in the movement started by St. 
Francis; he was as much an apostle of 
happiness as Robert Louis Stevenson 
himself, and the idea of Monasticism 
was as foreign to him as to the thought 
of our day. His teaching was as social 
as that of our Lord; he loved his fellow- 
men, and, like Paul, always had a group 
of them about him; his little inner circle 
is called the Three Companions, so con- 
stantly were they with him. There was 
no question of cloistered quiet or  se- 
eluded learning with him—life for him 
was active service for the succor and sal- 
vation of others. His heart went out to 
the sick, the needy, and the sorrowing 
—especially the lepers of whom _ there 
seemed to be a great many in Italy in 
his day. But the great task of the little 
friar and his followers was _ preaching 
the gospel—they longed to be heralds of 
God to the world, proclaiming and hast- 
ening the coming of his Kingdom. It 
was one of his sayings, ‘‘ That there were 
ouly two things in the world, God, and 
a man’s soul—and to know God, and 
purge one’s soul of all that was unlike 
God—that was all!’’ 

THE FIRST OF ITALIAN POETS. 

The mother of Francis was a Provin- 
exl, and in his childhood she taught him 
the songs of the land of Troubadours. 
All of his life, he loved musie and song, 
and like Luther and the Wesleys, he 
made much of singing in his preaching. 
Before him, all the Cantieles of the 
chureh were in Latin; Francis was the 
first to use the sweet Italian tongue as 
a medium for verse, and so became the 
first Italian poet—the forerunner of 
Dante, and Tasso, and Petrareh. Only 
two or three of his hymns have come 
down to us, and they have an irregular- 
ity of eadence and rhyme which is not 
without a certain charm. In his ‘‘Song 
of the Creatures,’’ he calls on Mister 
Sun, and Sister Moon, and Brother Wind, 
and Sister Water and Mother Earth. 


HIS LOVE OF ALL CREATED THINGS, 


There is a flavor of out of doors about 
him, as about our Lord. His life is a ree- 
ord of long walks from one place to an- 
other, and always about him are the 
woods rustling, the soft airs blowing, the 
light falling on earth and church. The 
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flowers were his triends, and frugal as 
he was, he would have flowers in every 
garden. He would not tread on a little 
plant, because “it might be aa lily, be- 
foved- of -our Lord: Ail things, animate 
and inanimate, were dear to him, and in 
his tender speech, all were his little 
brothers and sisters. The old chronicle, 
‘The Little Flowers of St. Francis’’ is 
full of marvels of his influence over bird, 
and beast, and cattle; in some of them, 
he is represented as preaching to the 
birds,. while they flocked about him. It 
was an age when miracles were told. of 
every saint—but granting that many of 
these stories are legendary, there is no 
doubt that his heart was full of love to 
all God’s ecreatures—why should they 
not return so artless and innocent a pas- 
sion? He said once at Christmas time, 

‘‘If I could talk to the Emperor, I 
would beg him that, for the love of God, 
no lark should be trapped or killed; and 
that on the day of our Lord’s birth, all 
rulers should have grain strewed upon 
the roads, so that our sisters, the larks, 
might have enough to eat. And because 
on that day, the Son of God was born in 
a manger, between an ox and an ass, that 
all who have oxen and asses might out of 
reverence be forced to feed them well.’’ 

Is it any wonder that his biographer 
tells ‘‘that because he loved the larks, 
it pleased the Lord that these blessed 
birds should show him some sign of af- 
fection at the hour of his death; for on 
tle evening of Saturday, after vespers, 
tie night on which he departed to the 
Lord, a great number of these birds 
same on the roof above his bed, and flew 
about, singing very softly.’’ 

Who would have the heart to doubt 
so sweet a story? And who ean fail to 
love ahd honor this dear Saint, whose 
life is as fragrant today, as when he 
walked and talked in Italy seven hundred 
years ago. 





AN EPOCH-MAKING EVENT. 
By J. N. HayMaker. 

The Men and Millions Movement is an 
epoch making event among the Disciples 
of Christ. 

The amount of money to be given is of 
even less importance than the new spirit 
of devotion and liberality that prompts 
the giving. 

The inelusion of our colleges in the 
Movement is a far-sighted, far-reaching, 
and statesman-like conception. Christian 
education is fundamental to our plea, 
and, in larger terms, is fundamental to 
the growth and prosperity of Christian- 
ity itself. Our chureh cannot grow 
without an adequate supply of minis- 
ters. 

We cannot be an educated church peo- 
ple without an educated ministry. Hence, 
both the number of our ministers and 
their quality are primarily dependent 
upon our schools. 

If we put our colleges upon a perma- 
nent foundation; if we raise the stand- 
ards of education; if we have well 
trained facuities, better equipment and 
higher educational ideals, it will not only 
mean more and better ministers but 
more of our own sons and daughters in 
our own schools, hence, in its broader 
aspect, it will mean a general uplift of 
ministry, church and people. 

Our example will stimulate other com- 
munions and the Men and Millions 
Movement in our chureh may influence 
the whole Christian world. God give us 
a vision to see the wonderful possibili- 
ties of this movement. God give us a 
spirit of consecration to devote our 
wealth, our talent and ourselves to this 
important work. 
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Of Human Interest 





A Point for Preachers. 


The story is told of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher that in the early part of his 
eareer he once engaged to preach for a 
brother minister, whose church was in 
a remote district, peopled by a sparse 
and scattered population. It was mid- 
winter; the day was unusually stormy 
and cold, and the snow lay so deep in 
some places that he could hardly pro- 
ceed. On his arrival, although he saw 
no one, he took his seat in the pulpit. 
Presently one man came in and sat 
down, and at the appointed hour the 
preacher began. The service was closed 
with the benediction, when the solitary 
hearer departed, and left the preacher 
alone. 

Twenty years after, Dr. Beecher was 
traveling in Ohio when a stranger ac- 
costed him by name. 

‘*‘Do you remember preaching,’’ he 
said, ‘‘twenty years ago to one man?’’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ said the doctor, grasping 
his hand ‘‘that I do, and if you are 
the man, I have been wishing to see you 
ever since.’’ 

‘*T am the man,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and 
that sermon saved my soul and made a 
me, and yonder is my 
converts of that sermon, 


? 


minister of 
church. The 
sir, are all over Ohio.’ 


Helen Keller Meets Great Teacher. 


A noteworthy interview took place 
in New York recently. Dr. Maria Mon- 
tessori met for the first time Helen 
Keller and her teacher, Mrs. John Macy 
(Anne Sullivan). They had heard of 
each other for years, and both the Ital- 
ian educator and the deaf, dumb and 
blind American girl were much moved 
when they first came face to face. The 
Bostor Herald says: 


Miss Keller stood with her hands on 
Dr. Montessori’s shoulders. Then she 
said distinctly: ‘‘Blessed are the feet 


of her who comes across the sea with a 
message of liberty to the children of 
America.’’ 

‘*Tell her,’’ said Dr. Montessori, 
‘*that my children’ understand her, 
they know the triumph of the soul over 
difficulties. But the children of the fu- 
ture, the men of the future, will under- 
stand her even better than men do now, 
for they will be liberated, and will know 
how the spirit can prevail over the 
senses. 

‘*You are fighting for the freedom of 
children,’’ said Miss Keller. ‘‘We are 
fighting for the freedom of the parents, 
for the industrial revolution.’’ 

‘*Put it is all one,’’ said the Dottor- 
essa. ‘*‘The complete revolution is  ex- 
ternal and internal, too. I began as a 
sympathizer with political revolution- 
ists of all kinds. Then I came to feel 
that it is the liberation of what we have 
in our hearts that is the beginning and 
end of revolution.’’ 

‘*But, surely,’’ said Miss Keller, ‘‘we 
never can have the Montessori system or 
any other good system of education so 
long as the conditions of the home, of 
the parents, of the workers, are so in- 
tolerable.’’ 

‘*Certainly, that is true. But we must 
educate children so that they will know 
to free themselves and others from 
And the first thing is to bring 
under the eare of worthv 


how 
bondage. 
our children 
teachers. 


You and Mrs. Mary symbolize 


such education, the education of the fu- 
ture, the development of a soul by the 
union of an inspiring teacher and _ the 
child whose soul has grown freely with 
such stimuli as it needs, and without the 
stimuli that debase and hinder growth.’’ 

‘*When you think of the appalling 
conditions under which people live,’’ said 
Miss Keller, ‘‘it sometimes seems a mir- 
acle that the children grow up at all to 
intelligence and decency.’’ 

There was a moment’s pause, during 
which every one seemed to be thinking 
of the mountains to be moved. Then 
Montessori said: ‘‘Queen Margherita is 
much interested in you.’’ 

‘*T have heard that she 
noble woman.’’ 

‘*Indeed she is.’ 

‘*And they tell me the king, too, is 
a good man. All the same, we must get 
rid of all kings.’’ 


is a sweet and 


’ 


The Dottoressa nodded, and Mrs. 
Macy laughed. ‘‘You see,’’ she said, 
‘*Helen is an uncompromising revolu- 


tionist. She won’t allow even a good 
king, though I suppose we should be 
grateful for a good one, once in a while.’’ 

Dr. Montessori was studying Miss 
Keller’s face. ‘‘In spite of all you say, 
Mrs. Macy, all your explanations of how 


she was taught, I do not see how her 
spirit has such vision. She seems like 


a special revelation of God.’’ 

‘*Every child,’’ said Miss Keller, ‘‘ecan 
be a special revelation of God, if he is 
taught properly, and is allowed to live 
under right conditions.’’ 

‘Helen was a revolutionist before I 
was,’’ said Mrs. Macy. ‘‘Two or three 
years before I cared for them she had 
all these ideas. You see, I could have 
moulded her in my own likeness, I could 
have made her a copy of myself. But I 
left her free to think.’’ 

‘*That is it. Liberty to think.’’ 

‘*Did it ever oceur to you, Dr. Monte- 
asked Mrs. Maey, ‘‘that the 
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same ideas spring up in’ many parts of 
the world at about the same time? I 
did not know of your work, nor you of 
mine. What is it? Is it the spirit of 
the age manifest here and there in one 
and another individual ?’’ 

**Tt is all in what we want,’’ said 
Miss Keller. ‘‘We ought to want more, 
for what we want we get, if we want it 
hard enough. For example, women want 
the vote, men want better conditions of 
labor and children want more freedom. 
And remember, what we really want we 
get.’’ 

Hiding the Worst. 

We miss President Wilson’s quiet 
and trenchant wit sadly here at Prince- 
ton,’’ said an instructor in Greek. 

‘*T remember at one of President Wil- 
son’s receptions, I complained of a man 
who boasted of his bad habits. 

‘**When a man,’ said the president, 
‘boasts of his bad habits, you may rest 


assured that they’re the best he has.’ ’’ 
A Bryan Story. 

Seeretary Bryan in one of his elo- 
quent chautauqua addresses said of 


drunkeness: 

‘*A frequent cause of drunkeness 1s 
the desire to drown sorrow. No sorrow 
ean be drowned, though, in any such way. 

‘*Once in Paris I found a promising 
young friend seated on a cafe terrace 
swallowing glass after glass of absinthe 
hurriedly. 

‘* “My boy,’ 
are you doing?’ 

‘*My young friend made a gesture of 
despair, and, looking up at me with 
bleared and sorrowful eyes, he replied: 

‘**Mr. Bryan, I am trying to drown 
a eare that has learned to swim.’ ’’ 


I eried, ‘what on earth 


William Sulzer, Optimist. 

‘‘T am an optimist again,’’ said ex- 
Governor Sulzer at a banquet ik New 
York. ‘‘I was an optimist before my 
impeachment. Then I lost my optimism 
temporarily. 

‘*An  optimist,’’ the ex-governor 
added dreamily, ‘‘is a chap who doesn’t 
know what’s coming to him.’’ 


The World Is Growing Better 


Altman Workers Get Million. 

Checks aggregating more than $1,000,- 
000 have been distributed in the last few 
days to about 400 employes of B. Alt- 
man & Company, New York City, who 
were entitled to legacies under the will 
of Benjamin Altman. In about five days 
the trustees of the Altman foundation 
expect to announce the details of a 
profit-sharing plan for employes and of 
gifts to charitable and educational in- 
stitutions. Mr. Altman bequeathed $5,- 
000 apiece to eleven store employes and 
$1,000 apiece to three employes. To em- 
ployes of twenty years’ service he left 
$2,500 each; to all employed less than 
twenty and more than eighteen years $1,- 
500 each, and to those employed fifteen 
years, $1,000 each. 


Gives Time for Religious 

Meetings. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany of New York has given fifteen min- 
utes of the company’s time for noonday 
meetings to be conducted in its shops by 


Corporation 


the religious department of the West 
Side Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Formerly the men who attended 


the meetings did so cm their own time 
after eating their lunches. Ineluding its 
work in these shops this branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association con- 


duets twenty-two shop meetings with an 
aggregate weekly attendance of 2,200 men. 
men. 


Wettest Block Is Drying. 


In Kansas City, Mo., the ‘‘ wettest 
block’’ is going dry. Not because of «a 
diminishing supply, but because of a 
lack of patronage. Since the saloons 
were closed on the Kansas side the 1,700 
block on West Ninth Street has had the 
reputation of being the ‘‘ wettest block,’’ 
But the old order of things is changed 
now. When the famous block was at its 
zenith, it boasted twenty-five saloons 
built on twenty-eight 25-foot lots. The 
number has dwindled now to thirteen. 


California Working Girls Work Eight 
Hours. 

The holiday season in the California 
stores has been completely revolutionized 
since the eight-hour work-day for woi- 
en was established, says the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. It has not only given the 
saleswomen a new lease on life and a 
chance to share in the joys of Christmas, 
but it has reduced the hours of work for 
the men in the retail stores and lifted 
some of the holiday burdens from off 
their shoulders. 

Many of the stores closed as early as 
5:30 during the late holiday season. 
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A Heroine’s Letter 


With a Message to the Living. 


The following is one of the last letters written by Mrs. 
before her death in Des Moines, October 11, 1913. 
Miss Emma Lyon, who is at the head of the Girls’ School, Nanking, China. 


Frank Garrett, 
This letter was written to 
The 


letter reflects her own good heart, as well as her devotion to Miss Lyon, and 
to the School founded by Mrs. Carrie Loos Williams, and withal it is an expres- 
sion of her genuine faith in Christ’s power to save and her hope of the life 


to come. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 10, 1913. 
My Dear Emma: 

I have made just one speech at home 
so far, Emma, and that was in Seattle. I 
tried to tell a company of ladies about 
the development in your school in the 17 
years, we have been in China. And 
really, as I tried to tell these others of 
what you have done, it made me marvel 
myselt at the wonderful growth of your 
work. I feel more proud of you than I 
have ever done before. There have been 
times when things went hard, and you 
were nearly ready to give up, were you 
not? But let me tell you, you have been 
a Spartan to remain at the helm all these 
years through so many hard places and 
you have a rich reward in having done 
so much that is really worth while. And 
don’t ever give up the work whatever 
happens to discourage, except for health 
reasons. Not that I am afraid you will, 
in fact I feel sure you won’t, however 
much you may sometimes be tempted to 
a place of less responsibility, and I hope 
you may have many years yet of happy 
service in the work for which you were 
born. 

You don’t know with what a 
yearning my heart turns to you all and 
the work, there, since it seems more 
and more probable that I cannot return. 
We have seen the best doctors in the Uni- 
ted States, and they can give us very 
little encouragement. My arm, which 
was painful when I left China, has given 
me much trouble since, and there are 
other evidences that the trouble is devel- 
oping down deep where it cannot be 
reached. However, I have never given 
up hope entirely. We are taking the X- 
Ray at present and it seems to be doing 
some good. In the meantime I am keep- 
ing myself as busy as I can and am not 
worrying at all about it. There are so 
many things I need to do for the chil- 
dren. It is only when it comes: to this 
that I dare not think. Emma, I wish I 
could see you to-night. There are many 
things that we might talk about that I 
cannot write. The Lord has been so 
wonderfully near to me these last few 
weeks. So often I have thought, what 
would life be to us without this glorious 
hope that is ours, and then think of the 
millions of poor people over there, 
who must go down into the valley of the 
shadow alone. I am more thankful than for 


anything else that we have worked in 
China these years and I trust have 


brought this beautiful hope into some 
lives. And you have brought so many 
from darkness into the light, and will 
lead many more, let us hope. 

‘*T know in whom I have believed,’’ 
and am willing to walk where He shall 
lead me, and I do praise Him for the joy 
He has given me in dark hours and the 
perfect assurance that ‘‘ All is Well.’’ 


And now I must elose and go to bed. 
Emma, dear, I want you to know that 
I love you with a deep abiding love. You 
have the right ideals of the things that 


are worth working for, and you have 
helped me in so many ways to keep to 
these ideals. Give my love to every one of 
the girls, tell them they will always have 
a tender place in my heart. May it not 
be that in the ‘‘ Heavenly Pastures fair’’ 
you and I may some day roam the hills 
with numbers of these girls whom we 
have loved, even as we have done many 
times in China. I pray that it may be 
so, and we shall ‘‘know even as we are 
known.’’ * Very lovingly yours, 
ErHeL B, GARRETT. 


HOW MRS. BALLINGTON BOOTH 
WAS CALLED. 

Over seventeen years ago Mrs. Booth 
was invited by the prison authorities to 
preach to the convicts in San Quentin 
Penitentiary, Cal. It was at this time 
she recognized the hopelessness of the 
convicts and the great need of the preach- 
ing of the evangel of hope through- 
out the prisons of our country. 

This visit proved to be the call to 
the great work she is now doing, and 
the greater yet to be done and to this 
eall she gave instant heed, but we will 
let her tell of the genesis of this new 
departure in evangelism. She says: 

‘‘T had beeome deeply interested in 
prison work through my visit to San 
Quentin Prison. I had recognized there 


the hopelessness of the men and the 
great need of the preaching of an evan- 


gel of hope throughout the prisons of 
our country. At that time I was still 
with my husband in command of the Sal- 
vation Army. I should have found it 
impossible in that organization, governed 
as it is by arbitrary rule from a foreign 
country to start any such organization 
with freedom. The Volunteers of Amer- 
ica, which is an entirely separate and dif- 
ferent organization from the Salvation 
Army was started in March, 1895, and 
as one of its special objects we deter- 
mined that the prison work should be 
undertaken if God should open a door.’’ 

One year after the organization of 
the Volunteers of America, Mrs. Booth 
was invited by the prison authorities to 


visit New York, where she met with 
great suecess. Of this visit Mrs. Booth 
writes: 


‘*4fter the first conversions in Sing 
Sing, the men expressed themselves as 
very desirous of being enrolled in some 
kind of organization—hence the form- 
ing of the League which is now com- 
monly known throughout the country as 
the Volunteer Prison League.’’ 

Persons, in becoming members of the 
League, must agree to the following rules 
or pledge. 

1. To pray every morning and night. 

2. To read the Day Book faithfully. 
(This book consists of a Scriptural se- 
lection for each day.) 


3. To refrain from the use of bad 
language and abstain from the use of 
intoxicants. 

4. To be faithful in observance of 


prison-rules and discipline so as to be- 
come an example of good conduct. 

5. To earnestly cheer and encourage 
others in well-doing and right living, 
trying where it is possible to make new 
members for the League. Each man who 
joins the League is given a small white 
button on which is our blue star emblem 
and our motto, ‘‘Look Up and Hope.’’ He 
also receives a certificate of member- 
ship. 

Mrs. Booth’s efforts have so far met 
with marked success. There are at pres- 
ent over 75,000 members of these Prison 
Leagues. Organizations exist in twenty- 
three prisons, located in eighteen states. 
It will be seen by this that not half 


of the state prisons have yet been 
reached, for no other reason than for 
want of time. The work already ace- 


complished by this wonderful woman is 
without a parallel. 


BATTLES DEATH WITH POST 
CARDS. 

Kansas is going to try the post card in 
its campaign to improve the health of 
the people and prevent the spread of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases. Thou- 
sands of cards are being sent generally 
over the state containing some general 
health epigrams and advice which fit all 
ordinary human ills. . 

Here are some of the health epigrams: 

Swat the fly! 

An open window is better than an open 
grave. 

Warm rooms have killed more people 
than ever froze to death. 

Avoid patent medicines as you would a 
pestilence. 


FROM MRS. A. F. HENSEY. 
These verses are offered in memory of 
our beloved friend and faithful eo- 
laborer, R. Ray Eldred, who, here in 
Congo Belge, entered into rest Septem- 
ber 3, 1913. 


Softly bear him and slow, 
Our latest hero-saint, 
To his narrow bed and low, 
While our hearts are sad and 
faint. 


Bury him here with psalms 
Chanted by Afric’s sons; 

Bury him ‘neath the palms 
Where the swift Lokolo runs. 


Ah, he was one who wore the armor well! 

Bearing the Word that fears nor death nor 
hell, 

Faced he right on into the battle’s heat, 

Scorning to name the coward word defeat. 


Into the jaws of sin’s dark hell, with song 


Marched he, amid the vile and savage 
throng, 

Lifting the Cross before their wond’ring 
sight, 

Pointing the day-star of death’s age-long 
night. 


He was not one to reck the bitter cost 

Of winning Christ these tribes sin-bound and 
lost— 

Father and mother, sons, and native land 

Left he uncounting, at his Lord’s command. 


Yet unto him a hundred-fold and more 

Have these been multiplied, within the door 
Of Africa’s sad heart, where he laid down 
At last the burden for the star-bright crown. 


The race for the goal ultimate is run! 

rhe good fight valorous at last is won! 

Almost our eyes can pierce the far Unknown 

And see him victor-glad, close by the Throne, 
Bolenge, Congo Belge. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT IS IMPORTANT NEWS? 


T IS instructive to compare on any morning the headlines of 
the several daily papers in a city and to judge of the judg- 
ment of the several editors. Sometimes it will 

be seen that they all agree as to the most important event of 
the day. In each of the issues it will appear at the top of the 
right hand column on the front page. But rarely is there 
unanimity. What is front page news for one editor goes on 
the inside in another’s estimate of importance. It would be 
a good thing if editors would seek to give greater prominence 
not to the incidents of passing importance, whose prominence 
makes the daily paper a series of explosions, but to find the 
incidents of really true importance. 

“The most noteworthy difference,” says the new Unpopular Review, 
“between European and American Journalism, as regards news, is 
the prominence we give to what is technically called the news of 
the day. Let a great liner be sunk or saved and all the newspapers, 
even the most conservative print page on page of repetition, story 
or comment, playing on the emotions from every point of view. No 
Furopean paper would feature even the most affecting news on any 
such seale. Doubtless our American practice is a natural enough 
tribute from the editors to the mobility of our sympathies, not to 
soy the flightiness of our minds. What the enthralled reader does 
not realize is that to provide him with the complete modulated thrill 
cf the day scores of important items of routine news have been 
curtailed to meaningless epitome or wholly suppressed.” 


‘I NEVER HAVE.”’ 

ERMONS have become popular from the text of Peter’s 
answer to the voice from heaven, ‘‘ Not so, Lord, for I 
never have.’’ Most of the sermons, doubtless, have been 

wise and good. Some things, however, are to be held in mind. 
It was altogether to Peter’s credit that up to that time he 


had never eaten anything that according to the Jewish sys- 
tem was accounted common or unclean. That was the only 


standard by which, until then, he had any moral right to judge 
of his own conduet. An intelligent conservatism is very pre- 
cious. A habit founded on conscience is a blessing. If you 
are asked to drink liquor or to gamble, you are under no ob- 
ligation to enter then and there upon all the reasons which 
lie back of your refusal. It is enough to say that you are not 
accustomed to these indulgences. You will abroad some 
day, and will be asked to drink beer in Germany and wine in 
Italy. Your hosts will be good people who could not possibly 
understand your refusal. Wine and beer to them are as tea 
and coffee to Americans. The guest is under no obligation 
to preach to them, nor on the other hand is he under the slight- 
The theory of some travelers that 
It is not 


go 


est obligation to drink. 
one must drink wine and beer in Europe is absurd. 
All one need do is decline, and say that it is not 
according to his custom. If they ask him further he may give 
his reasons, but there is no obligation on either side. It ‘s 
enough that he decline courteously and say that it is his eus- 
tom, based on a conscientious reason, to abstain from all liq- 
uor. They may not understand his seruples but they will un- 
derstand that some reason that seems to him a good one lies 
back of his eustom. Often the testimony of a habit, deliber- 
ately formed, and conscientiously adhered to, is the most ef- 


necessary. 


fective testimony. 

It is to be remembered that Peter was a Christian, and a 
very good, and on the whole, a very consistent one. He prob- 
ably was the most open-minded man among the twelve. It 
might even be said that he probably was the unly one on whom 
it was safe to try the experiment of the sheet let down from 
heaven. It is altogether possible that some of the twelve would 
have been horrified at the suggestion, and that others would 
have come down to lunch saying, ‘‘I had a very strange dream; 


is lunch ready?’’ And that would have been the end of it. 


There come times when God wants Christians to do some 
good things they have never done before. 

There are ways in which God lets down sheets with sng- 
gestions to Christians that they take up new duties. 

Often these suggestions come to Christians who already are 


doing fairly well, but who from this time on ought to do bet- 
ter. 

When that time and message come, it is no suitable answer 
to God, ‘‘Not so,-Lord, for I never have.’’ 

It would be a good thing for every Christian who reads this 
editorial to think over the various activities in his own chureh 
that need to be strengthened, and try to discover in which of 
them God wants some Christian to do a new thing. 

This editorial is a sheet let down from heaven with a suz- 
gestion to reverent souls. 

What good thing is there which you ought to do for Christ 
and the Chureh? 


DENOMINATIONAL TITLES AS THEY REALLY ARE. 


ISHOP WILLIAMS of Detroit, according to an exchange, 
illustrates for his Episcopalian friends the absurdity of 


carrying American denominational distinctions into 
China or other mission fields, by citing the result of the attempt 


to translate ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal’’ into the Chinese tongue. 
The title which sounds so dignified in English turns in Chinese 
to the disconcerting literalness of the ‘‘Chureh of the Kicking 
No wonder ‘‘change of name’’ has been popular 
in China. Presbyterianism hardly fares better, for the best 
China ean do with ‘‘Presbyterian’’ as a chureh name is to 
translate it ‘‘Chureh Ruled by Old Men.’’ 


Overseers. ’”’ 


A UNION CHURCH. 


Epitok THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
OR a year past I have been preaching at a point three and a 
I; half miles north of Daytona. We meet in a house erected 
as a union meeting place. The time has come when the 
people are demanding organization. As they see it, they cannot 
unite on any one of the nine plans represented in the communiity. 
I have made several suggestions regarding the matter, and I am 
pleased to tell. you that nearly all of my suggestions are being 
carried out. They are requesting me to preach to them every eve- 
ning next week, presenting the church from the New Testament 
point of view, looking toward organization on the following Lord’s 
Day afternoon. Already several have asked for immersion, and 
only one person seeks to be sprinkled, and the M. E. pastor of 
Daytona promises to perform that office. They will want me to 
continue as pastor for them, just as I have been for the past year. 
My object in coming to you is that you may give me some sug- 


gestions as to procedure and organization. Your immediate at- 
tention to this will be greatly appreciated. I will have about 


twenty names to send you in a few days; names of persons to 
receive The Century. 


Bear in mind, please, that there are nine bodies represented 
among those who seek a church organization. I will appreciate 
your help. S. L. Jackson. 


We feel like heartily congratulating any man whose Christian 
ministry finds a field like this for its exercise. No denomin- 
tional fetters to bind him! No dogmas that he must preach! 
No traditions that he must conform to! Only the simple mes- 
sage of the gospel to tell and the love and power of God to 
demonstrate in practical service! Would that every pulpit 
were so placed! 

We have no counsel to give exeept to keep straight on in 
the good way in which the work has been begun. There are 
two good models for procedure in such a situation. One is 
the New Testament and the early church, the other is Thomas 
Campbell’s Declaration and Address and the Christian Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Jackson is evidently already consciously following the 
New Testament. That authority makes a very simple personal 
faith in Christ as the Savior and Lord the basis of fellowship, 
and gives us many examples of the prompt initiation into the 
Chureh of those confessing such a faith. This initiation, or bap- 
tism as it is called in the New Testament, was always per- 
formed by means of the physical act of immersion in water 
whieh then was and is yet the most appropriate outward sym- 
bol of the essential baptismal act. Moreover, it is accepted 
without controversy by all Christians, and furnishes, therefore, 
a basis of agreement for such an undenominational chureh as 


is desired in the situation deseribed above. 
























































As to organization, we would suggest to follow the New 
Testament in providing a very siniple one. If there is differ- 
ence of opinion as to the name of officers let it be borne in 
mind that the different words, elder, bishop and pastor were 
used in Jewish, Greek and Roman communities, respectively, 
to denominate the same officer. It is not the name that is impor- 
tant but the function and the service. The New Testament 
organization was not a hard ‘and fast thing; it was elastic and 
pragmatic. So should this organization be devised to meet 
the real needs of the community. 

Keep the chureh close to the community. There is where its 
real life is. Its real life is not in its connection with a de- 
nomination. A denominational connection will hurt its real 
life, as it hurts the essential life of any church. Let it find 
its ecclesiastical affiliations with all other ehurehes of Christ 
in its immediate community, on the basis of common aims 
and service rather than on the basis of common creed or polity 
or ritual, as denominational churches do. 

And let it keep its door wide open . to receive into its fel- 
lowship everyone whom Christ has received into his Chureh, 
embodying thus the earlier but soon forgotten ideal of Alex- 
ander Campbell to open the door of the church as wide as 
the gate of heaven. 

Thus it will be a true chureh of Christ. 


SHORT PASTORATES AND MINISTERS’ CHILDREN. 


N a thoughtful article in The Forum some months ago Rev. 
E. M. Chapman reviewed the extravagant fulsomeness of 
Kittredge’s biography of Robert G. Ingersoll, and himselt 

attempted some estimate of Ingersoll’s influence. 

Particularly he brings into the light the lack of any ade- 
quate historic sense on the part of Colonel Ingersoll, his 
failure in perspective, and inability to understand historie 
development. In the earlier part of his article, in a biographi- 
cal outline, he ealls attention to the detachment of Ingersoll 
as a result of his boyhood experience. 


The main features of Ingersoll’s life must now be sketched. He 
was born in Dresden New York August 11, 1833, to the Rev. John 
Ingersoll and his wife, Mary Livingston. The fathér was a Congrega- 
tional minister who spent a rather peripatetic life in the service of 
many churches, most of them Presbyterian. He was an earnest Man; 
well educated, too, and always a reader; a rigorous but by no means 
cruel disciplinarian in his home, his son bearing witness that he 
was a kind and loving man, and that there was no sacrifice he would 
not and did not gladly make for his family. The mother seems to 
have been a woman of force, character and charm; but she died 
when Robert was still an infant, and her influence upon his career 
was that of an ideal and a memory. She bore five children, two 
girls and three boys, of whom Robert was the youngest. The elder 
Ingersoll was an evangelist and a militant abolitionist. It was 
natural under these circumstances that he should have passed on 
frem Dresden soon after his son’s birth, to New York, where he 
acted as co-pastor with the celebrated Finney and where Kobert 
was baptized; then to Cazenovia; then to Belleville, and later to 
Oberlin. Later still he seems to have preached in Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Kentucky. The family was thus of the pioneer 
type and rootless so far as local habitation went. How profoundly 
this peripatetic habit of life and mind has influenced American 
political and social history is yet but partially understood. It is 
not merely the nomad habit in actual experience; it is quite as 
really the will and expectation of change that has entered deep into 
tke constitution of multitudes of Americans, making them as eager, 
resourceful, and self-reliant as they are impatient, bumptious, and 
extravagant. No more competent people for the devising of prac- 
ticable means for getting on and bringing things hastily to pass has 
probably ever lived; but the defects of wastefulness, intolerance vf 
experience, and a disrespect for the past that frequently develops 
into a fundamental and pervasive irreverence, have tollowed close in 
the wake of these qualities. Ingersoll admirably illustrates this. 
His education was of the most informal and desultory character, 
gained partly from such schools as the family wanderings brought 
within range, gleaned in some measure from his father, and supple- 
nented by pretty wide general reading. As a recent critic has ob- 
served, he was a “completely uprooted man.” 

This suggests an interesting question. What, logically, is 
the result of the short pastorate in its influence upon the fam- 
ily of the minister? 





























DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS. 
SOCIETIES OR THE CuuRCH ITSELF. 

HERE are two ways by which the democratic authority 
resident in local churches may be exercised to 
control the great catholic enterprises of missions, be- 

nevolence, education and social reconstruction. 

We may first consider the method utilized for fifty years by 
the Disciples of Christ. A half century ago the churches, as 
churches, were indifferent to these great common tasks. But 
some individuals were not indifferent. They saw the fields 
white for the harvest; they heard the Master’s call for work 
ers, and banded together in volunteer societies to educate the 
churehes, to secure funds and workers and to administer the 
tasks according to their best wisdom. 

These societies are technically independent of the churches 
as churches, but they are in fact wholly dependent for their 
support upon the favor with which the churches regard their 
administration of their several tasks. In the main the work 
of these societies has been most satisfactory to the churches. 
They have been the means of arousing interest, conveying in- 
formation and virtually creating a conscience among the Dis- 
ciples on the great enterprises for which they asked our gifts. 

But societies organized by individuals are neither the Serip- 
tural nor the democratic way, nor, in the long run, the most 
effective way, of carrying on the business of benevolence, mis- 
sions and social reconstruction. They came into being as a 
temporary expedient because of the hardness of the Chureh’s 
heart. 

The control of a society by the churches is expressed not by 
instructions duly deliberated upon, but by the crass and peril- 
ous method of withholding gifts from its treasury. 

The Chureh is the Seriptural and logieal and truly demo- 
cratic missionary society. To be that thing is the essential 
reason of the Chureh’s existence. It-has no other’ business. 
Missions and education and benevolence aud the bringing in of 
a better social order—these tasks should engage not only the 
gifts but the deliberations of the churches. The churches have 
no right to turn their tasks over to corporate societies, no 
matter how well such societies may perform them. Even 
though the administration of these tasks by the churches be 
not in specific instances so expert as a society’s administra- 
tion, in the long run the moral value of the churches’ engag- 
ing directly in the tasks is of immeasurable importance. 

The societies were the schoolmaster to bring the churches 
to the New Testament way of doing their work. 

The organization of the General Convention, representative 
of the churehes of Christ, can have no other interpretation, 
so far as The Christian Century’s eyes ean see, than as the 
assumption of their New Testament responsibility by the 
churehes themselves, a responsibility which they did not feel 
a half century ago, but which, through the long instruction 
and inspiration of the societies, they have come to feel and 
to acknowledge. 

If there is ‘any other substantial and worthy task upon 
the doing of which an august convention, representing tlie 
sovereign churches of Christ, may make i& worth while to come 
together, except these educational, missionary and benevolent 
tasks now administered by independent societies, we will be 
grateful to any one who will point it out to our readers, 

The absurdity of the resolution in which the Toronto con- 
vention disavowed for itself and its sucessors! any author- 
ity over the societies save the right to give them advice! grows 
more apparent as we analyze the situation more deeply. 

Lest some uninformed reader should imagine that the so- 
cieties were in any way responsible for that resolution, it 
should be stated plainly that they had nothing to do with it. 
There is not a society among us, nor a secretary, that would 
not look with almost Simeon-like eestacy upon a movement 
whereby the churches themselves should become responsible 
for and actually undertake the administration of their great 
unselfish and constructive tasks. 

Every society would be prompt to say, ‘‘Let thy servant de- 
part in peace! We have seen Thy glory!”’ 
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AT HOME WITH A GUEST. 
Epiror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

ANY thoughts have been burning in our hearts as, gath- 
ered around the evening lamp, we spent the hours at 
the end of this day in eager conversation. It was one 

of those evenings when by common though unconscious con- 
sent every member of the household seemed drawn to the 
hearthstone—or what passes for a hearthstone in these degen- 
erate days of housebuilding. 

Evenings like these never pass out of our memory, especially 
if there has been present a guest whose admittance to the 
intimate circle of our home serves, quite apart from his con- 
tribution to the talk, as a kind of marker in our minds, and 
we refer back to it in after months and years as ‘‘the evening 
when Mr. So and So was with us.’’ 

This evening we had such a guest, a distinguished leader 
in the Church, a man who knows all the other leaders and 
who talked with us about them and about the problems and 
prospects of our Church-life, and interpreted to us from a new 
point of view the happenings and tendencies of our brotherhood. 

We were all charmed and quickened in our thought by his 
words and his manner. When the dinner was but half done 
I could see that my intention to take our guest off to my 
study for our talk would have to be revised, for the other 
members of the family were finding him and the subjects that 
his presence naturally suggested so interesting that I knew it 
would be disappointing to them (and, it oeeurs to me now, 
to him, too!) to keep him to myself. And right glad am I that 
I did not. 

We talked all the evening about the Disciples of Christ, 
about their place in the Christian world of today, about their 
teachings, the changes they have undergone, the deep-going re- 
construction they are now passing through, the wrenching 
conflict of tendencies in their organized life, the forces that 
make for their disintegration, the forces that make for their 
nnifieation, and so on and so on. 


W E talked about the newspapers, the societies, the colleges, 

the Men and Millions Movement, the new General Con- 
vention, the Christian Union Commission—well it would seem 
that nothing related at all to the Disciples escaped us. We 
talked about persons, too: about our secretaries who lead our 
organized endeavors, about our college men, some of our pas- 
tors, the new generation of ministers just coming out of the 
seminaries, our missionaries, the men who have recently left 
us for other communions—my friend added several more to 
the list which I indicated several weeks ago had been com- 
piled by another friend and myself—and about you editors also! 

I think we talked more about our editors than about any- 
body else. Our emotions quickly passed through moods of in- 
dignation, pity and pride, while we diseussed your craft, Mr. 
editor. 

A eopy of the latest Christian Union Quarterly lay on 
the table and I opened it to an article by Rev. Robert 
Graham Frank on the question, ‘‘Are Denominational Papers 
a Help or Hindranee to Christian Union?’’ and read aloud 
this paragraph: 

Religious journals may give encouragement to the pioneers who 
are actually bringing about union in their respective local fields 
of work. We are sometimes led to wonder whether or not we 
really desire union! When it begins to come, there are always 
those who brand it as counterfeit, saying, “this is not the kind 
of union we want,” and there are usually those who in the sup- 
posed interest of what they regard as real union do what they 
can to retard the progress of those intermediate steps which must 
be taken before the final goal can be reached. If Christian union 
ever comes, it will come by Christians in local communities learn- 
ing to know and love one another until nothing but union will 
satisfy their hearts. There is a place of large usefulness for con- 
ferences, committees, discussions and friendly exchange of views, 
but the final scene of the union of Christendom will be in the 
thousands of local fields where Christians of various names live 
and work together. : 


OR guest appeared to think that Mr. Frank had in that 
paragraph struck the nail squarely on the head. He 
told of visiting a church recently, composed of Baptists, Dis- 


ciples and Congregationalists, a union chureh including prae- 
tically all the Christian people of the community. It wore 
no denominational name; it set up no human creed, but the 
divine creed only, as a test of fellowship; it received all Chris- 
tians into its membership by letters from all evangelical 


churehes; it practiced immersion only in baptizing converts, 
yet it had been contemptuously referred to by a Baptist and 
a Disciple paper as a ‘‘hybrid’’ chureh. It had been made 
to feel its detachment, if not ostracism, by other churches and 
had been left alone to fight for the ideal which everybody 
else is engaged heroically in just talking about! 

You will be grateful to my guest, Mr. Editor, to know that 
he spoke to the congregation of this church an interpretative 
and encouraging word. He told them that they must not 
think it strange when denominational papers showed secant 
sympathy for them, because as a rule the very life of these 
denominational papers depends upon their keeping intact 
the denominational organization. That was pretty plain talk, 
and I would not quote it here if I had not a pretty clear recol- 
lection of seeing a similar statement in The Christian Cen- 
tury some time ago 


Orr conversation became somewhat grave when we dis- 

cussed the conflict of forees in our brotherhood. It is 
difficult to analyze the present situation so as to determine 
whether our pains are growing pains or something worse. Re- 
cently the forces of reaction have, by clever strategy, gained 
a point of temporary advantage. The adoption of what our 
guest called the ‘‘give away’’ resolutions at the Toronto con- 
vention last October has enabled the newspaper organ of reac- 
tion to rally its retreating forees for another stand. 

It was an interested family group that followed the analysis 
of the general condition of our brotherhood. Our guest made 
us see that the present hour is a eritical one in our history. 
He interpreted the Men and Millions Movement to us in suei 
a way that we could see in it immense possibilities for progress, 
and likewise immense possibilities for crushing progress. 
‘*This movement,’’ he said, ‘‘is the brotherhood in action. It 
is the whole brotherhood making an inventory of its educa- 
tional, missionary and benevolent agencies and giving its 
means through a single treasury to support them all, the por- 
tion divided to each being determined by the claims of all 
the rest.’’ 

That is to say, every giver to this six million dollar fund 
will be giving to the whole round of our unselfish activities. 
Part of his gift will go to missions, home and foreign, part 
to benevolences of various sorts, and a part will be divided 
among more than twenty-five educational institutions on a basis 
agreed upon by a competent commisston. The idealism of the 
movement as our friend interpreted it grew upon us. It will 
broaden the interest and enrich the heart of every one who 
participates in it. 


| hope, therefore, that the privilege of designating gifts 

to this or that institution will not be too strongly empha- 
sized by the leaders. We need just now to overcome the ex- 
treme individualism that has characterized and hindered us 
in the past. In my judgment the appeal of these united enter- 
prises will call out much more money than the total fund ecol- 
leeted by each institution or a considerable portion of the 
institutions working each ‘‘on its own hook’’ for gifts espe- 
cially for itself. 

Of course it is evident, as you have pointed out, Mr. Editor, 
in the editorial columns, that such a movement must not be 
launched in a partisan spirit nor by partisan hands. The men 
who propose to give great sums to such an enterprise must 
not imagine that their gifts, however large, can buy the con- 
vietions of our brotherhood or hush them even temporarily. 
I do not know the inwardness of the decision to omit the Dis- 
ciples Divinity House from the list of beneficiaries, and our 
guest did not, though he strongly suspected that its omission was 
made the condition of a certain large gift or two. But I am 
sure that the whole brotherhood will see the injustice of sueh 
an exception, and that even the man who may have insisted 
upon the exception can be made to see, if not the injustice, at 
least the indiscretion, of an act which cannot but be inter- 
preted as an attempt by means of money to crush the move- 
ment for higher education and progressive ideals among us. 

These themes that lie so near our hearts absorbed us until 
a late hour. We shall read The Christian Century with in- 
creased eagerness and watch with more awareness the unfold- 
ing of events in our brotherhood on account of the fresh in- 
terpretations which this evening’s talk has given them. 

HuGu Macpona.p. 
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ROCHESTER CHURCHES WITH COMMON FRONT. 

Seven churches of the northwestern section of Rochester, 
N. Y., have united for common warfare on the evils of the 
community. Two of these churches are Presbyterian, two 
Episcopal, one Methodist, one English Reform, and one Bap- 
tist. They began last year with a publicity campaign. First 
a general cireular was distributed, talking with the people 
about the place of the church in their lives but saying nothing 
about any church in particular. Two weeks later another cir- 
cular was distributed with a word about the local churches 
and bearing the picture of each under the motto, ‘‘Not Com- 
petitors but Codperators.’’ A few weeks later the people were 
asked to resort to the chureh of their neighborhood, regardless 
of whether their membership was there or not and a booklet 
was distributed describing the work of each chureh in some 
detail. Union mass meetings, simultaneous revival services, 
and so forth have followed. There is a ‘‘Federated Men’s 
League of the Northwest Churehes’’ which is an important 


civie factor. , 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

‘‘Is the Presbyterian Church for Social Service?’’ is the 
question Dr. Charles Stelze asks and attempts to answer in a 
recent issue of The Continent. Closing his article, Dr. Stelzle 
writes : 

For ten years the Prsebyterian Church has been given the 
credit of being the most advanced of the denominations in so- 
cial service in general, and in its attitude toward the work- 
ingman and his problem. From this place of leadership the 
chureh is on the point of falling back into a minor position. 
Will it consent to that? This question must be squarely faced 
during the coming year by the entire church, and the diseus- 
sion will undoubtedly culminate in definite action at the next 
meeting of the General Assembly in May in Chicago. 

Probably for the first time the Presbyterians of the United 
States will in this decision be compelled to confront the ques- 
tion of real social service. They will be compelled to deal 
with it not from the standpoint of mere ‘‘sociability.’’ The 
commissioners will be called upon to say whether or not they 
will stand for complete social and economic justice—whieh 
may mean blood and sweat and sacrifice and suffering. It 
will involve a program that cannot be carried out merely by 
the passing of resolutions, but will demand the actual doing 
of bigger and better things than have yet been attempted 
by any denomination. 





METHODIST WEEKLY URGES CHRISTIAN UNION. 

A recent number of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
published in Chieago, is noteworthy for the amount of Chris- 
tian union teaching and news it contains. An especially fine 
article by President Francis L. Strickland, of Simpson (Ia.) 
College, is ineluded. President Strickland discusses ‘‘The 
Specifie for Seetarianism,’’ and the key note of the article 
is struck in the following paragraph: 

Now there is a very close relation between modern higher 
edueation and the acquiring of this largeness of view and 
breadth of spirit. Indeed it would not be far from the truth 
to affirm that modern Christian scholarship is the only way 
out. Edueation, therefore, is the specific for sectarianism. 
There is nothing which is keeping Christian young men of 
broad edueation out of the ministry today to compare with 
the feeling most of them have that the well-trained man will 
too often find his hands tied by conditions which he will be 
obliged to face in his echureh. It will take time to realize the 
curative power of higher Christian education as a specific for 
sectarianism, but it will eure. Every well-trained, broad- 
minded worker who enters the service of the church with the 
higher vision of Christ’s gospel for the modern world, is a 
factor in helping to end the reign of denominational narrow- 
ness. 

The Editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, com- 
menting on the article, says: 

In this issue under the title, ‘‘ The Specifie for Seetarianism,’’ 
President Strickland treats a vital theme in a discriminating 
fashion. The picture he gives of a small town overburdened with 


half-nourished churches can be duplicated in hundreds of com- 
munities. It is the most pathetic, the most distressing faci 
that confronts Protestantism today. We preach the spirit of 
at-one-ment between the denominations; we discover that be- 
neath the veneer of denominational nomenclature there does 
exist the body of truth that all possess. Occasionally the con- 
gregations of two churches are possessed of sufficient con- 
sciousness of this oneness of spirit to forget all else in their 
desire to give tangible expression thereto. But these cases 
are far too rare to create an enthusiastic hope for a marked 
improvement soon. 

The power to effect federation—or, better still, union—in 
such places where the elements are propitious rests largely 
with church leaders, particularly with pastors, declares the 
Advoeate. More than once have we heard the story of how 
one deeply interested pastor solicited and secured the co- 
operation of a fellow pastor whose congregation had become 
weakened, and with his assistance led both congregations to 
see the folly of remaining in separate folds. The author’s con- 
clusion that the solution for sectarianism rests largely in an 
educated ministry is in accord with reason and experience. 


PRESBYTERIANS IN SETTLEMENT WORK. 

In one of the congested districts of New York City, filled 
mostly with foreigners from Southeastern Europe, the Nat- 
ional Board of Presbyterian Home Missions, under the di- 
rection of the New York Presbytery, is doing a successful set- 
tlement work. One evening of the week is occupied with a 
social hour, another furnishes,an open forum where all sorts 
of people discuss all sorts of topics. The board of education 
gives public lectures to assist the people in wholesome hygienic 
living. But the supreme aim is the eultivation of the positive 
Christian life. This is accomplished through the religious 
forum, midweek devotional meetings, the Sunday-school, and 
the Sunday evening preaching service. 


NEW MOVE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

We learn from an exchange that Rev. Ernest A. Miller, a 
graduate of Toronto and Boston Universities, has been ap- 
pointed director of religious education for the Methodist Epis- 
copal churches of the Cleveland District, giving Cleveland and 
suburbs the honor of being the first to have a specialist to 
link school work with the church. The duties of the new offi- 
cial will be to increase efficiency in teaching, to grade Sunday- 
school lessons so they may be suited to children of all ages, 
and to train leaders of night schools where children and 
adults of foreign birth may learn the English language. 


PASTOR RUSSELL STILL IN BUSINESS. 

Pastor Russell, who has heretofore confined his activities in 
New York chiefly to the borough of Brooklyn, now announces 
an invasion of Manhattan. All the New York dailies have 
been furnished press notices announcing that the International 
Bible Students’ Association (Russell’s familiar alias) had pur- 
chased a theater in West 63rd Street near Broadway, which 
it is rather boastfully stated ‘‘eost several hundred thousand 
’ Here is being exhibited an elaborate film play 


dollars.’ 
This is presented 


called the ‘‘Photo Drama of Creation.’’ 
every afternoon and night, free to all comers, 


EVANGELISTS POPULAR IN ENGLAND. 

After three months of continuous evangelistic services in 
Glasgow prior to the Christmas holidays, Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man and Charles M. Alexander were invited by the Glasgow 
committee cooperating with them to return there in Mareh 
and conduct a mission for a month in the ‘‘Zoo’’ building, 
which will be seated to accommodate audiences of about 6,500. 

PROTESTANTISM EXPLOITS HERSELF. 

The Protestant churches of Washington, D. C., have recently 
held a great theater mass meeting, not to attack the Catholics 
but to explain to the publie the great principles of Protestant- 
ism and.its funetion in our society. The daily papers of the 
city gave generous space to the meeting and its utterances. 
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Dr. Ames Again at Harvard, 

Dr. E. S. Ames, of Hyde Park Church and 
the University of Chicago, has just finished 
the first half of his second year’s appoint- 
ment as University Preacher at Harvard. 
He goes again in June for two weeks more 
of service. The duties of the University 
Preacher consist in daily sermons at the 
chapel exercises and Sunday sermons in the 
church, together with daily office hours 
for conference with students and members 
of the faculty upon religious and practical 
problems. During Dr. Ames’ stay he also 
spoke at the chapel service of Wellesley 
College, and attended the National Philo- 


sophical Association meeting at New 
Haven where he read a paper and spoke 
at Yale University. Last Sunday was spent 
in New York City with Disciple churches. 
During his absence the pulpit of Hyde Park 


Chureh has been filled by Vaughan Dabney 
of Yale University, Prof. C. M. Sharpe, 


Prof. H. L. Willett and C. C. Morrison. 
Peter Ainslie En Route. 

Peter Ainslie sent the following message 
to his flock, at Christian Temple, Baltimore, 
as he started on his journey abroad, on 


Christian Union “business:” 

On the Rotterdam—Two hours out of 
New York—Tuesday. 

“My Dear Friends: 

“With pleasant memory of the great 
services on Sunday, and your happy good- 
byes, | am on a magnificent steamer boun! 
for Europe My travelling companions 
Dr. Smyth, of New Haven, Conn., and Dr. 
Roberts, of Philadelphia—are with me. The 


day is bright and beautiful. The passenger 
group is not large. We have every indica- 
tion of a delightful vovage. Mv blessing 


upon you for every good during 1914 
“Your servant in Christ Jesus, 
“Peter Ainslie.” 

Mr. B. H. Melton will supply for Mr. 
Ainslie during his trip abroad. 

Pastor Suggests Resolutions for Flock. 
Roger T. Nooe, pastor at Frankfort, Ky., 

still believes in New Year's resolutions. In 


his church paper he suggests the following, 
to be adopted by the members of his 
church: “I will strive to be more faithful 


in my attendance upon the church services. 
1 will not neglect the Sunday morning wor 
ship, for there is spread the table of ow 
Lord and I want to remember his death and 
honor Him in this observance. I will at 
tend the Sunday evening services, that I 
may close the Lord’s Day in_ fellowship, 
worship and praise. I will come to prayer- 
meeting and profit by the opportunity this 
quiet hour affords for the deepening of the 





Rev. Bruce Brown, retiring minister 
Fullerton, California. 


spiritual life. I will attend Sunday-school 
for the special study of God’s word and for 
the example that It gives to others, especi- 
ally to the young. In the attendance of 
these services it will be a joy to know that 
[ am enlarging my own life, encouraging 
others to -faithfulness, strengthening the 
hands of the pastor, and honoring Him, 
the giver of every good and perfect gift. 

“Since it takes money to conduct my 
church as well as my home, and all that 
| have is from God, I will give during the 
coming year regularly and cheerfully. That 
the church may reach its highest efficiency, 
[ will strive in every way to help it to 
adopt business methods. I will not give 
into the treasury of the church just what 
is left after all wishes and needs are grati- 
fied; I will think of the several calls for 
missions as opportunities and privileges, 
and I will give gladly and generously for 
the spread of the gospel throughout the 
world. 

“I will cultivate the presence of God by 
reading His word daily and keeping a win- 
dow open toward Jerusalem. I will trust 
Him more implicitly, getting rid of many 
a worry, many a fear. I will walk closer 
to Him, that I may not fall in the hour 
of temptation. I will guard my thoughts, 
for these leave their impress upon my life. 
I will be forgiving, for I need to be for- 
given. I will serve rather than be served. 
| will be cheerful in appreciation of God’s 
good mornings and the day’s tasks and 
duties. In a word, I will to myself be true. 
I will keep an open heart toward all and 
walk humbly before God.” 


Columbia, Mo., Has Good Report. 

The following facts and figures wili give 
some notion of the work of the church m 
Columbia, Mo., during the year 1913: 
Amount given for current expense, $4,272.09; 
amount given for missions and _ benevo- 
lences, $1,885; amount given for repairs 
and improvements, $1,400; amount given 
for protracted meeting, miscellaneous ex- 
pense, $1,338.41; total amount given by the 
church and its organizations, $8,895.50. 

This church rejoices in the support of 
Dr. Jennie Fleming, Living Link in India. 
Amount given for her support is $600. An 
organization in the Sunday-school, known as 
“The Edith Circle,” has just made in the 
past year, the concluding payments on a 
$450 piano for a Girls’ School in Tokyo, 
Japan. Miss Edith Parker is a teacher in 
this school. The present enrollment of the 
It is a graded school 


"Ox 


Sunday-school is 725. 
and certificates of promotion are given 
school to another. The average offering per 


I. N. McCash, planning a great future for 
Spokane University. 
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Sunday was $11.21 and the average attend- 
ance, 369. Number of. additions to the 
church in the past year is 111; net increase 
in membership, 85.- The present member- 
of the church is ‘about 1,000. The church 
closes ‘the year 1913 with all bills paid 
and a few dollars, not many, in the treas- 
ury. Madison A. Hart ministers to the 
Columbia church. 


Sane Development in Michigan. 

Nearly three years ago Frederick P. 
Arthur, then State Secretary of Michigan, 
with the keen foresight of a prophet saw 
the condition, as it existed, of that state 
spiritually considered, and _ lifted his 
voice and wielded his pen and caused to be 
published an article on “Insane Evangel- 
ism,” that created a sensation and caused 
everybody to commence an inventory. The 
result of that “stock taking” showed in 
figures, that “did not lie,’ the real condi- 
tion in the religious world—especially in 
Michigan. Large ingatherings were re- 
ported, from various quarters, in special, 
spasmodic, evangelistic effort, but when the 
“smoke of battle” cleared away and those 
who “tarried by the stuff” sent in a true 
report, it was evident that the numerical 
growth was insignificant, and the spiri- 
tual condition of the churches having ex- 
perienced such violent exercise was below 
par. Actual reports, made up at the close 
of the missionary year, and marked in plvin 
figures in the Year Book of the Disciples 
of Christ, indicated no advance in numbers. 
The total membership for the. state stood 
at 8.000, 

The present secretary, J. Frank Green, 
instituted a campaign of education along 
the line of saner evangelism, and laid spe- 
cial emphasis upon the importance of pas- 
toral work. As a result, the office of the 
ministry has been exalted. The churches 
have grown in grace and liberality. The 
membership has increased by more than 
one fourth. The growth has been perma- 
nent. The new members have been grafted 
in and have become vital parts—fruit- 
bearing branches. The present membership 
of Michigan churches totals 11,040 as com- 
pared to 8,000 only three years ago. 


Quarterly Assembly of Chicago Churches. 
The Quarterly Assembly of the Chicago 
Missionary Society will be held in First 
Methodist Church, in the loop, on Sunday 
afternoon, January 25. It is to be a Sun- 
day-school gathering, with Robt. M. Hop- 
kins as chief speaker. All churches and 
schools are urged to send large delegates 
to the rally if they cannot attend en masse. 


Champaign Church Building Burns. 

Report comes through the newspapers that 
University Place Chureh, Champaign, has 
suffered several thousand dollars loss on its 
building by fire. 





Dr. E. 8S. Ames, recently at Harvard 
as university preacher. 
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Spokane University Takes Forward Look. 


Great enthusiasm is manifested at Spo- 
kane University, with the inauguration of 
President I. N. McCash’s administration. A 
$50,000 building is being planned for use 
this year. President McCash and the exec- 
utive committee believe the opening of Spo- 
kane university is most auspicious. The 
opening of its doors in Spokane, the strate- 
gic railroad, industrial and commercial cen- 
ter of the Inland Empire, a municipality with 
104,400 population and high school attend- 
ance of 2500, is timely. It is believed that 
the policy outlined by President McCash and 
enthusiastically endorsed by all who have 
been made acquainted with its details, that 
the calm, persistent working out of his 
plans for the university by the sane busi- 
ness method which eliminates all extrava- 
gant claims and fictitious pretentions will 
bring the value of university property and 
endowment to $500,000 in five years, with an 
attendance of 1,000 students under the effi- 
cient training of 50 competent professors 
and instructors. 

The type of school maintained will be 
similar to Drake university, which stands 
for Christian education without sectarian or 
denominational prejudice. There is no at- 
tempt to change by its instruction the 
home faith of any of its students, yet there 
is every effort made to develop the three- 
fold nature—physical, intellectual and 
moral—of each student. 

The Spokesman-Review of Spokane, de- 
votes a half page of a recent issue to a 
statement of the plans of Spokane Univer- 
sity. 





Lima, 0., Reports. 


At the annual meeting of Central Church, 
Lima, Ohio, the following facts and figures 
were reported: 

There were forty-seven additions to the 
church during the year. The revised mem- 
bership roll shows 534 resident members. 
The congregation contributed for all pur- 
poses, $7,347.75. There was a small deficit 
in the current expense fund. The Sunday- 
School is the biggest organization connected 
with the church. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society raised almost 
$1,000 last year. They have paid their 
pledge of $3,000 to the building fund in 
full. But they say they have no idea & 
letting up until the entire debt is paid. 
They will soon have the piano paid for. 


University of Chicago Notes. 


In his opening address as Roosevelt Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin on Novem- 
ber 1 Professor Paul Shorey, head of the De- 
partment of Greek in the University of 
Chicago, spoke before a large audience on 
the subject of “The American and His 
Hopes.” Among those present at the lecture 
was Prince August Wilhelm, who represent- 
ed the German Emperor. The general sub- 
ject of the series of lectures to be given at 
the University of Berlin by Professor Shorey 
is “Culture and Democracy in America,” and 
he will also conduct a seminar in Aristotle’s 
philosophy. F 


Sixty-five students from the University 
attended the sessions of the Student Volun- 
teer Convention held in Kansas City from 
December 31 to January 4. They went by 
special train from Chicago on December 30. 


The summaries at the close of the new An- 
nual Register show that 6,802 different stu- 
dents were registered during the year end- 
ing with July 1 1913; that there were 
1,883 students in the Graduate Schools, and 
that the total number of graduates from 
the University up to July 1, 1913, was 7,551. 
By far the most numerous class are the 
teachers, 3,287 in number; next comes the 
ministry with 618; and then, in order, law 
with 584, mercantile 455, medicine 348, lit- 
erature 114, science 107, finance 76, manu- 
facturing 53, agriculture 49, art 49, govern- 
ment 44, engineering 38, transportation 11, 
and 1,263 specify no occupation. 

Plans are being considered at the Univer- 
sity for the new women’s building, to be pre- 
sented to the University by Mr. La Verne 
Noyes, of Chicago, in memory of his wife. 
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The building, which will include a gymnasi- 
um and club-house for the women of the 
University, will probably stand on the Mid- 
way in the block bounded on the east by 
Kimbark Avenue and on the west by Wood- 
lawn Avenue. The cost of the building will 
be $300,000, and plans for its construction 
are now being prepared by the University 
architects. 


A Memory of James Ware. 


The report of the death of James Ware, 
for many years the leader in our missionary 
work in Shanghai, China, brings to mind 


a letter received from him under date of 
Oct. 25. He had at that time just returned 
to his work from a serious operation in this 
city. Neither the surgeons nor his own fam- 
ily expected his recovery. Yet with char- 
acteristic optimism he wrote: “I shall be 
glad of a continued interest in your prayers 
in my behalf, and thanksgiving also for 
what the Lord has done for me, and that He 
May raise Me up again to a newness of ser- 
vice, which I believe He ‘s going to do. I 
am still very weak, but hope this winter 
to be able to do some quiet work among our 
native Christians, perhaps in my own home.” 


In and Around Atlanta 


LOOKING FORWARD TO THE 1914 CONVENTION. 


The stranger coming into Atlanta is imme- 
diately impressed with the hustle and bustle 
of its inhabitants. The Eastern folks say 
“why, this reminds us of New York,” the 
Western fellows say, “why, this reminds us 
of Chicago or Kansas City,” and the South- 
ern Colonel says, “why, this is certainly 
good old Atlanta, and I’m glad I’m within 
her gates.” But what makes Atlanta the 
great metropolis of the South? It’s because 
of the intense loyalty of her citizens for one 
another and above all for the city. It’s what 
the native Atlantian calls “Atlanta Spirit.” 
Here’s an ‘example of it: Within nine hours 
over $75,000 was raised for the entertain- 
ment of the great Shriners (May) 1914 Con- 
vention, and it was no trouble when one con- 
siders that about one-half the male popula- 
tion of Atlanta are Shriners. $250,000 was 
raised within one month by Atlanta to re- 
establish the Oglesthorpe University, which 
before the war between the states was one 
of the great institutes of the South. It’s no 
trovble for Atlanta people to raise money, 
when Atlanta’s reputation is at stake. No 
one in Atlanta would think of allowing the 
reputation of their beloved city to suffer. 
Is it any wonder then that Atlanta has grown 
in bounds and leaps since the great Civil 
War? This is the style of city that will 
entertain the great Convention of the Disci- 
ples in 1914. Already preparations are be- 
ing made for this convention and when the 
people composing this convention begin to 
arrive they will find Atlanta ready for them 
with open arms. The hospitality of the 
South is praised far and wide and it will be 
in evidence when this convention date ar- 
rives. 

Who has not heard of “Uncle Remus?” 
How many know that Atlanta was the home 
of Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus). His 
home has been bought by an organization in 
Atlanta, and it has now been turned into a 
sort of “rest cottage.” It’s located on Gor- 
don street in the West End, not very far 
from our West End church. Every one loves 
Uncle Remus, for he was a kind and good 
man. 

Who has not read the quaint and humor. 
ous writings of Frank Stanton’s, in the Daily 
Constitution? Frank still lives, and writes 
his droll articles in the Constitution. He’s 
a national character, and perhaps the great- 
est mimic of country life in America. 

Then Atlanta has a Chief of Police, who 


does things. Afraid of nothing. It’s Chief 
Beavers. When he was elected Chief of Po- 
lice he told the powers that be, if they had 
any laws which they did not wish enforced 
they had better take them off the Statute 
Books, for all there was on the books would 
be enforced. They laughed at the good 
Chief, but he’s cleaned up Atlanta. The 
lawless element shake their fists under the 
Chief’s nose, but he goes right on, and does 
his duty; he’s fearless and they all fear him. 
This is the man who while a patrolman a 
number of years ago, when a negro who had 
run amuck in Pittsburg, a negro settlement, 
was barricaded in a cabin, with gun and 
whiskey, and had wounded several citizens 
and police, walked up the front walk of this 
cabin, broke open the door and brought the 
negro out, although he was badly wounded. 
Fear is not in his make-up. That’s the kind 
of a man who is Chief of Police of Atlanta. 

Then who has not heard of Governor 
Slaton? A man so universally loved that 
every one calls him “Jack Slaton!” He has 
promised if he lives, to address the conven- 
tion, because he loves to have good people 
the guests of dear old Atlanta. Governor 
Jack Slaton is a Sunday-school man him- 
self, teaching a large class of young ladie’ 
at the Trinity Methodist. Governor Jack 
Slaton will make you welcome, for he loves 
his fellow men. 

Then the sights around Atlanta. Who, even 
though he has never been in Atlanta, has 
not heard of Whitehall aad Peachtree 
streets, as well as Ponce de Leon and St. 
Charles avenues? Then the battlefields 
around Atlanta, where your fathers fought in 
the Civil War; Fort McPhearson, the Federal 
Prison, the State Capitol; the great sky 
scrapers which have helped largely to make 
Atlanta famous, her many hotels, her Au- 
ditorium, which contains the second largest 
pipe organ in the country; her Sunday-school 
which broke the world’s record for a time, 
and that Sunday-school belongs to your own 
good brotherhood. Oh, Atlanta is full of 
good and wonderful sights; we, of Atlanta, 
swear by her; we dote on her; and no city 
on earth is as dear to us as is our own be- 
loved Atlanta. Come to the great conven- 
tion in October, 1914, and Atlanta will show 
you she knows how to be the gracious and 
kind host. 

A. M. Beatty, Chairman Pub- 
licity Committee 1914 Convention. 











Champaign, Ill., Church, which burned last week. 
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Peter Ainslie has gone abroad for a few 
weeks as a representative on a delegation 
from the Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
Disciples’ Commission on Christian Unity, 
to Great Britain, to confer with all the 
English Free churches and the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland, and weekly letters 
from him are appearing in The Christian 
Work and Evangelist, of which Dr. Ainslie 
is a contributing editor. 


Lawton, Oklahoma, observed Universal 
Church Day the first Sunday in January. 
A unique letter signed by all the pastors 
of the city was sent to every home. The 
publicity part of the campaign was in 
charge of A. R. Spicer. The daily papers 
report a most successful day. 

The congregation of the North Side 
church, Omaha, Nebr., tendered its pastor 
H. J. Kirsechstein, a reception, Jan. 8, on 
the beginning of the eleventh year of his 
pastorate. The church was recently dedi- 
eated and all departments of the work im 
prosperous condition. 


Milo Atkinson, former pastor at Bloom- 
ington, Ill, but recently of Memphis, Tenn.., 
has been compelled because of ill health 
to give up his work and remove to a west- 
ern state in the near future. 


The Central Church of Youngstown, 0. 
of which W. D. Ryan, is pastor, reports 111 
accessions during past year, $16,340 raised 
for all purposes, and an average Sunday- 
school attendance of 700. 

The church at Paris, Mo., reports for the 
past year, 70 additions to the congrega- 
tion, $4,000 church debt practically wiped 
out, all departments growing. Frank Wal- 
ler Allen is the pastor. 

The church at Villisca, Iowa., reports a 
large increase in the Sunday-schol attend- 
ance and church membership. O. W. Win- 
ter is its pastor. 

H. C. Runyan begins his thirteenth year 
as pastor of the church at Latonia, Ky. 


CALLS. 


George Henry, Davenport, Towa, to 
Laurens, Iowa. 

J. W. Hughes, Visalia, Calif. 

1. W. Boulton, Macon City, Mo. 

O. M. Eaton, Clay City. Ill, to Cowden, 
Til. 

John A. Dillon, Fort Recovery, Ohio, to 
Pottersville, Ohio. 

Harry F. Phillippi, Flora, Ind., to Zions- 
ville, Ind. 

A. H. Moore, Zionsville, Ind., to Tipton, 


Ind. 
W. G. Long, Wabash, Ind., to Markle, 
Ind. 


F. J. Berry, Midway, Tex. 
Morgan E. Genge, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
(,eorge Nicol. Woodbine, lowa. 
Delaney E. Hughes, Monmouth, III. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Eleventh Church, Clay 
frusty, pastor, preaching. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Centenary Church, G. 
C. Stearns, pastor, preaching. 

Manilla, Ind.. W. R. Jinnett closed two 
weeks’ meeting with 43 accessions. 

Chicago, Ill, Jackson Blvd., Church, Aus 
tin Hunter, pastor, Herbert Yeuell begin 
ning two weeks’ meeting. 

Panora, Iowa, J. A. Saum, pastor, preach- 
ing, Charles E. MeVay, singer. Continue 
through January. 


DEDICATIONS, REPAIRS, ETC. 
Douglass, Kans., new edifice dedicated by 


George L. Snively of Lewistown, III. 


MID-YEAR MEETING OF SECRETARIES. 

rhe mid-year meeting of the State and 
National Secretaries’ Association will be 
held at St. Louis, Mo., February 3, 4, 5, 6, 
i914. There will be sessions, combined and 
separate, for National Secretaries, State 
Secretaries, Sunday-school Secretaries, and 
for the Committee of One Hundred of the 
Men and Millions Movement. The fares of 
all secretaries will be pooled. 

Grant K. Lewis, President. 
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Des Moines Church Makes 
Remarkable Record © 


There is no church among the Disciples 
that stands for permanent, sane development, 
any more than the University Place Church, 
Des Moines, to which Chas. 8S. Medbury min- 
isters. But some of the facts and figures em- 
bodied in the “Tenth Annual Report” sound 
almost like some of the telegrams of some 
of the evangelists of the brotherhood. A 
truly remarkable growth has characterized 
this church during the years. 

A total of 2,412 persons have entered the 
fellowship from other Christian relationships 
during the past ten years, 184 of these dur- 
ing the past year; 1,066 have come by con- 
fession and baptism. The “living roll” of to- 
day numbers 2,766, of these approximately 
2,000 being resident members. Out of the 
2,766 less than 500 were members ten years 
ago. : 

An official board of 132 men and women 
minister to the needs of the church. The 
Sunday-school employs seventy-five officers, 
department superintendents and_ teachers. 
The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
has on its roll 330 persons; the Belle Bonnett 
Missionary Society, 90; the Burgess Mission- 
ary Cirele, forty-two. The Ladies Aid So- 
ciety, during the past year, nas paid $650 
on their building pledge. 

The several Endeavor organizations have 
memberships of 126, seventy-seven, fifty-three, 
seventy-five and 187. 

From a pledge list of about ninety-two 
dollars, January 1, 1904, the church finances 
have grown to a present list of more than 
$200 per week. 

Besides the missionary offerings of other 
organizations, the missionary gifts of church 
and Sunday-school run as follows: 


JOINT OFFERINGS OF CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 
Foreign Missions ” $1,200.00 
Home Missions (The 
National Field) 
American Christian 
Missionary Society $700.00 
Board of Church Ex- 


a ee 200.00 
Board of Ministerial 
eae 100.00 


National Benevolences 100.00 
Negro Education and 

Evangelization 100.00 1,200.00 
Iowa State Missions. . 300.00 


City Missions ......... 300.00 600.00 





to his church with the following “last 
word:” 

“Ten happy years have closed. Other 
years have opened, and by your love and 
honor the household that you welcomed in 
1904 continues in its life among you and 
my own ministry goes on. In opening word 
today I tried to voice my gratitude, our 
gratitude. Perhaps little remains to say 
and yet I cannot withhold that little. You 
must pass judgment upon the service ren- 
dered. Only this I know, and I can say 
it before our God without shame. I have 
tried to jrender worthy service. I have 
done what [ could. You are not as con- 
scious of mistakes as I am. You cannot 
count up as many things neglected as I 
can. Nor, on the other hand, can you feel 
my sorrow in these mistakes or my bur- 
den in these neglects. But you do not wish 
me to try to explain anything. You are 
good enough to take me at my word and 
grant that I have tried. Nor as to the 
future is there anything to promise, save 
this, that I shall not withhold from you 
one single thing I have or am. The work 
is my very life. It is joy to give it all. 
You have called me, in great kindness, to 
an indefinite period of service. None of us 
knows today what length of time that may 
mean. As I have said in smaller circles, [ 
am standing at a day in my life that thrills 
me through and through. Ten or twelve 
unpurchaseable years lie on before me that 
should yield my life’s best service to the 
Lord and to the world. Later years, if 
granted, should be precious, but not of the 
aggressiveness on the one hand or the daily 
pressure on the other. It will be mine then 
to hold up others hands. It is mine now, 
a holy privilege, to grapple with the glor- 
ious task myself. And moved profoundly 
by your affection and loyalty in relation 
to me and mine, and by your devotion to 
God, and thrilled by the possibilities of 
your field of strategic touch with the wide, 
wide world, I want to say to you today, from 
the deepest depths of my heart, that these 
best years of mine are yours, to the day 
that our common thought decrees that the 
cause we love better than we love each 
other would be advanced by other leader- 
ship.” 


The First Church at Charlevoi, Penn., re- 





Total Budget oe $3,000.00 ports 49 accessions to the church. Eugene 
Dr. Medbury closes his inspiring message N. Duty is the pastor. 
Board of Ministerial Relief 
Comparative Statement, Quarter Ending January 1, 1914. 
Receipts to Current Fund. 
; 1912 1913 1914 Gain 
( hurches , (106) $1,610.07 (199) $2,223.76 (192) $2,073.71 $150.05 
Individuals . HP eer! (85) 730.15 (109) 556.91 (114) 723.85 166.94 
Interest . ... 399.37 382.12 867.27 485.15 
Miscellaneous . 963.21 3,106.10 2,142.89 
Total $2,739.59 $4,126.00 $6,770.93 $2,644.93 
Receipts to Permanent Fund. 
Bequests 300.00 4,794.65 4,794.65* 
Annuities . ....... 1,000.00 1,000.00 


Grand Total $3,039.59 
*Loss. 


In this quarter of last year, there were 
73 names on our roll and the total amount 
of pensions paid was $3,806.13. This year 
the circle has grown to 101 and the pay- 
ments to $5,163, an increase of $1,356.87 
All the veterans who are accepted are real 
heroes of the cross and in actual want. 
We cannot discriminate among them, but 
must provide for all. 

The loss in receipts from the churches is 
only temporary, we believe, and due partly 
to the third Sunday of December coming 
later this year than last, but principally to 
the large number of churches changing ¢: 





$8,920.65 $7,770.93 $1,149.72* 


the budget plan. Where the day was ob- 
served more thorough preparation was made 
and a longer time is needed to gather up 
the results. 

We believe this is a true explanation, 
but we are sure that explanations will not 
buy fuel and food. We depend upon those 
who look after the offerings to be both 
prompt and faithful in making their re- 
mittances. 

Board of Ministerial Relief. 
120 E. Market Street, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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STOP! 





HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN ANYTHING? 





THE FOOD OF 101 


DID YOU MAKE AN OFFERING FOR MINISTERIAL RELIEF IN DECEMBER? 
DID YOU PUT THE VETERANS IN YOUR MISSIONARY BUDGET FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS OF HEROES DEPENDS ON YOUR LOYALTY. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 120 EAST MARKET ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


1914? 








‘Breaking Up Denominational Barriers 


A Sign of the Times, From Texas. 
BY P. J. RICE. 


The El Paso Morning Times, under date 
of Jan. 1, 1914, published the following an- 
nouncement: 

“Lydia Patterson Institute, on the cor- 
ner of Third and Florence streets, will be 
open to the public January 1, from 2:00 to 
5:00 p.m., and all who desire are most 
cordially invited to visit and look through 
the building between the hours mentioned. 
This beautiful building was erected and do- 
nated to the M. E. Church, South, by Mr. 
Millard Patterson, in memory of his sainted 
wife who is affectionately remembered by 
many people of this city. ‘There will be no 
services.” 

OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


This announcement would not be of general , 


interest save for a single reason, namely: 
Mr. Millard Patterson, the donor of the 
institute, is an elder in the First Christian 
Church of this city. He is a Disciple of the 


old Missouri type, from which state he came | 
years | 


to this south-western country many 
ago. He is a man of fixed views and in- 
tense temperament and yet he has given to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, a 
building which cost approximately $50,000, 
to be used for teaching and training of 
Mexican boys, many of whom it is confi- 
dently hoped will devote their lives to the 
ministry of the Word among their own 
people. The primary motive prompting this 
unique donation is the fact that Mrs. Pat- 
terson, deceased wife of the donor, whose 
name the institute bears, was, during all her 
life, a member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South; she was devoted to her 
church and interested in the uplift of the 
Mexican people with whom came in 
contact here in this border city. The build- 
ing is intended as a loving tribute to her 
memory, and it is, indeed, a fitting and 
worthy monument. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the donation of this equipment is also 
an indication of the broader Christian sym- 
pathies which are gradually coming to pos- 
sess us all. It is a forecast of the time when 
men will be broad enough and charitable 
enough to recognize not only Christian status 
of people belonging to other communions than 


she 


their own, but will recognize also their 
competency to instruct the young in the 


fundamentals of our faith and thus prepare 
them for the Christian ministry. The gift 
in no sense betokens any disesteem on the 
part of Mr. Patterson for his own people. 
While he is not a rich man as the modern 
world counts riches, he is possessed of a 
considerable fortune and loves to use his 
means for the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God. For more than a quarter of a 
century he has been the mainstay, finan- 
cially, of the church of which he is a member, 
and he still gives very liberally toward its 
support; he also gives liberally to all of our 
missionary, benevolent and educational en- 
terprises and follows intelligently the vicissi- 
tudes of the Disciples movement. He is 
a very modest man and, doubtless, would 
much prefer that nothing be said about the 
donation of the building sbove mentioned. 
Indeed, until about a month or six weeks 
ago his nearest friends knew nothing of his 
intentions in this regard and the city at 
large was wholly ignorant of the sources 
from which the funds were coming for thé 
erection of the institute until the publication 
of the above notice. 

The First Christian Church of this city 


greatly rejoices in the liberality of heart | 
and purse which one of its honored members | { 
Probably no country | 3 opty RAR 


has thus displayed. 


in the world is more in need of missionaries 
than the Republic of Mexico. Priest ridden 
and war driven as it is, one can not but 
feel the supreme urgency of missionary ac- 
tivity among its people. Just at the present 
the doors of opportunity are pretty nearly 
closed, but it is more than likely that after 
the present strife is ended the doors will 
be thrown open more widely than ever. The 
evangelization of the Mexican people can not 
be accomplished in a day; it will take genera- 
tions of patient plodding ministries to bring 
the masses of Mexicans to any considerable 
appreciation of the Gospel of Christ. In such 
institutions as the one Mr. Patterson has 
provided, the foundations for this work are 


being laid and we who know the situation 
greatly rejoice. 


U. OF I AND COUNTRY “MINISTERS. 


In connection with the annual “Short 
Course” of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Illinois there has been arranged 


a two days institute on “The Country 
Church.” The dates are January 26 and 
27. Some of the special lecturers are 


Dean Eugene Davenport of the College of 
Agriculture, Rev. Matthew B. McNutt, of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, C. J. 
Galpin, Professor of Rural Sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin, Miss Mabel Carney, 
Leader of the Country Life Movement in 
Illinois, and others. There will also be pres- 
ent about a dozen ministers of various de- 
nominations who are actually making con- 
spicuous successes of country pastorates. 
They will relate their experiences at informal 
conferences. 
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;} A GREAT AND POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 3% 
) 4 
; e lvew frraise ymnai ; 
2 4 
Ld ee 
| 
EDITED BY GILBERT J. ELLIS AND J. H. FILLMORE 
4 
4 4 
There is no equipment of the church more vitally related to its spir- 
3 itual development and growth than the kind of hymnal it uses. _ In other 22 
; words, a church makes no better investment than the purchase of a good P24 
3 hymnal. It is a serious mistake to buy an ordinary gospel song book for 
§ use on the Lord’s Day and the Wednesday evening prayer services. Such 
books cheapen the worship. % 
3 The New Praise Hymnal comes as near being the ideal 
church hymnal for the present day as could well be conceived. It is a 
3 handsome book, digaiied in appearance and make-up. It embraces in 
P24 its contents as nearly everything demanded to-day as could be gotten in- 
; to a book of 600 pages. : 
. . . . , 
3 The New Praise Hymnal 1s practical In every Way; every- ] 
thing in it is available for use in the average congregation. It contains ; 
; also what is used by the most advanced churches. 3 
3% The setting of the hymns and music is engaging to the eye and 3 
2 pleasant to read and sing. ; 
, . .  — . 
: , It is a book that grows In favor as it is used. New beauties are , 
discovered from time to time as its pages are tested by use. The hymns 
3 and tunes of the church universal are found in The New Praise ; 
3 Hymnal, also the best available Gospel Songs that the modern church ; 
4 has found to be necessary to its various activities. 3 
; The New Praise Hymnal is widely used in our churches. ; 
% We believe it to be the favorite book of the church. 
PRICES 
: 4 
Leather Back, Cloth Sides, 85 cents per copy, by mail; $9.00 per dozen 
P by express, not prepaid; $70.00 per hundred, not prepaid. ; 
Vellum de Luxe Cloth, 65 cents per copy, by mail; $6.60 per dozen, by ex- : 
: press, not prepaid; $50.00 per hundred, not prepaid, ~- 
Fall Morocco, padded, gilt edge, round ccrners, $2.50 per copy. 
‘ = — — = = = a - P 
° ° ° ° ° 700 E. Fortieth Street 
' Disciples Publication Society cic. Iinois | 
4 
ita i ala mani Ee ee ee $$ 
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The Sunday School 








DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 
International Uniform Lesson for Feb. 8. 





Luke 11:14-26, 33-36 Memory Verse 23 
Golder rext Look therefore wheth« the light 
that in the ” not darkness Luke 11 
American Standard Bibl 
Co ght, 1901, b Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Used by permission.) 

14) Ar he was casting owt a demon that was 
dumitl And it came to pass, when the demon was 
x the mb man spake andl the multituct 
marvell (15) But em said, By Beel 

the ri f asteth he t 

' (16) And others m cht of } 
1 sign from heaven j iowing t 
thoughts aid ~=unt ngdom vice 
against it f is brought n ami a bh 
thy 1 against a he (18) And if Sat 
‘ s divided against vw sha his i 
lon tan because t it em 
! Beelzebut (19) Beelzebub cast 1 
lemons by whom do your sons cast them 
therefore shall they be your udges (20) But t 
1 byw the finger of God cast out demons, then is the 
kingdom f God come upon you (21) When ti 
strong mat 1 armed’ guardeth his own court, 

le ar t i (22) but when a strong than 
} shall con pon him, a! overcome him, 
taketh from him his whole armor wherein he truste! 
and’ divideth 1 s} ~ {) He that is not with 
m igainst w and he that ath th t w 
re atteret (24) he nelea pirit whee ' 

weonne it the man, passeth tl zh wat 
plac ra est and finding not } saith 1 

1 turn bach nt my he ‘ wher I can t 
( And hen } is come l findetl awept a 
na hed (26) The th he and aketh t hin 
s the pirit mor evil than himeel i tt 
enter i Iwell there ancl the ' tat tha 
ma becometh w than the first 

} N mat wl the h ath i al t i aml tt 
it » cellar eitl " the hel t } 
tam’. that they which ent it na tl rit 
(34) The lam thy body th ‘ whe tl 
‘ s single, tl whole bo ’ s full gl 
but when it i thy body al f f i 
qa5) I k t t ” whether t ht that 1 
thee be not darkness (36) Wt therefore thy whole 
hody | full of ght, having 1t part da h 
be wholly ful ght, as when the am 
bright shining doth give thee ght 


Verse by Verse. 


vy. 14. Casting out a demon: This powet 
was used by Jesus on other occasions. 

15 16. Beelzebub: They ascribed his 
miracle-working power to Satan Sign from 
heavens They sought some spectacular prool 
that it was from God. 

v. 17. Kriowing their thoughts: He 
the insincerity of their assertion. 
é This is the Hebrew word. 
etc.: The Pharisees 


knew 


y. 38. Natan: 

\ 19. By 
claimed to cast out demons. Jesus answered 
their insineere charge, by inquiring by whom 
their followers cast out demons. 

v. 20. Finger of God: Power of God. Then 


whom, 


is the kingdom of Giod come: Jesus 18 indi 
cating his Messiahship. 

vy. 21-22. When the strong, etc.: 
points out that his power 1s greatet 
that of Satan. 

vy. 23. He that is not with me: 
neutrality in this conflict. 

vy. 24-26. Prof. Francis Peabody says this 
parable emphasizes the peril of emptiness 
The creation of a vacuum in the soul is not 
Moral reform must come by sub- 


He re he 
than 


There is no 


sufficient. 
stitution. 

v. 33. When he hath lighted a lamp, ete.: 
The purpose of light is to Yqgit. 

vy. 34-36. When thine eve is single: The 
“single eye” is the pure eye; it is the clear- 
Look, therefore: Be careful lest 
little light which you now 


seeing eye 
vou lose the 


possess 


At the Heart of the Lesson. 
By A. Z. 


Of one thing there was uo question, viz., 
the actual eviction of evil spirits. Jesus 
mastered all malignity. No disease, not even 
death could defeat him He met every chal 
lenge and left the field with a defeated an- 
tagonist. He never wavered in the presence 
of any foe. He willed and won. Enemies 
and friends alike witnessed and recognized 
his power. Demoniacal possession was not 
defined or explained, it was attacked. The 
of Jesus was not explanation, it 
In his teaching and doing 


CONRAD, 


program 
was expulsion. 


Jesus assumes the fact of a kingdom of evil. 
He concedes the truth of demoniacal pos- 


Session. 


He clearly accepted the fact of a 
principal or chief of the confederacy of evil. 
He finds in evil spirits the source and secret 
of the world’s undoing 

There is not the slightest reason to believe 
that Jesus was merely accommodating him- 
self in language to the prejudices and super- 
stition of his day. He acted with sincerity 
always, and plainly declared that he was 
with invisible personalities called 
evil spirits. Repeatedly he addressed him- 
self to the distinet work of evicting demons. 

Sometime between October and the time of 
the last passover Jesus was on his way to 
Jerusalem. The church authorities at Jeru- 
salem were extremely jealous of his popular- 
‘ity and were at their wits’ end to find a 
plausible reason to destroy him. Appointed 
were watching him daily. His 
wonderful works of healing and his success 
ful eviction of demons they could not deny 
and did not attempt to. The miracle of evic- 
tion in this particular instance was ab- 
solutely unchallenged. There was no doubt 
as to the fact. 


" : 
dealing 


emissaries 


DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 

Where facts are opposed to purpose and 
desire, there is always a way to challenge 
their origin and motive. The spirit of antag- 
onism to supernatural revelation must find 
some way to nullify the influence of. it. 
Compelled to accept the fact, the Jerusalem 
critics make the bold and infamous accusa- 
tion that Jesus was in league with the very 
spirits he was evicting. Beelzebub was the 
heathen god of Ekron as we are told in II 
Kings, 1:3. A Jewish legend made him the 
prince of evil spirits. Angered because they 
could not deny the marvelous power of the 
popular Galilean Rabbi, his crities take this 
method of diserediting him. It is astonish- 
ing to what ridiculous absurdities the spirit 
of destructive criticism leads men. When 
truth is approached either in the Person or 
the teaching of Jesus with violent prejudice 
and with predetermination to bring it down 
to the level of ordinary human 
thought, there will be scant courtesy shown 
to anybody or anything that stands in the 
way 





common 


SUPERFLUOUS SIGNS. 


Ver. 16. “Others tempting him sought of 
him a sign from heaven.” The evidential value 
of miracles is not to be questioned. But mir 
acles are incapable of convincing those who 
have prejudiced all statement and all action. 
You cannot convince one who has settled the 
case independently of all evidence. That is 
why no amount of evidence avails for the 
opponents of Gospel revelation. For the 
open mind and the responsive heart miracles 
are a precious seal of the reality of the 
supernatural. They authenticate the doings 
and sayings of Jesus. ‘Though they all had 
beneficent purpose they were intended to 
establish the claims of our Lord and are 
never to be denied their rightful place as 
witnesses to the Lordship of Jesus. What 
more conclusive testimony could Jesus have 
given of his Messiahship tian he is daily 
giving in his expression of miraculous power 
over evil spirits and over all manner of dis- 
ease! It is safe to say that no multiplica- 
tion of miracles today would materially 
change the belief of men. People are not 
lost because of a lack of evidence. No pos- 
sible demonstration of Divine power would 
or could convince men of high moral stand- 
ing, but wise in their own conceits and who 
have already determined the case by assert: 
ing: “Nothing above the natural order,” or 
that other large class of people who want 
their own way, and are unwilling to accept 
anything as truth, that rebukes sin. 

FNEXCUSABLE INCONSISTENCY. 

Nothing is more inconsistent than unbelief 
in any or all of its forms. These people ac- 
cused Jesus of casting out devils through 
Beelzebub. Argument avails little against 
prejudice. But with marvelous patience 
Jesus proceeds to reason with them. He re- 
duces their statement to absurdity. It as- 
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sumes that the Kingdom of Evil is arrayed 
against itself. Beelzebub wouid be casting 
out his own emissaries. “If Satan also be 
divided against himself how shall his king- 
dom stand?” 

In the face of overwhelming evidence 
nothing is so irrational as unbelief. The 
facts that call for faith are so many and so 
incontrovertible that atheism in all of its 
forms is irrational, inconsistent and absurd. 
The reasonableness of Christianity is its 
glory and its power. Any attempt to explain 
the Gospels of the Christian church as 
merely man-made, ignominiously fails. It 
falls of its own weight. Unfortunately the 
very last thing that concerns destructive 
criticism and unbelief is consistency. 

SUPREMACY SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE. 

Jesus uttered a great truth and presented 
a great and guiding principle when he said, 
“But if I, with the finger of God, cast out 
devils, doubtless the Kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you.” His claim was the claim 
of supremacy. The final evidence of divine- 
ness is sovereignty. Whatever finally and 
permanently overcomes evil is of God. The 
test of truth is its sovereignty. The claim 
of Christ to recognition was his sovereignty. 
Therefore Jesus reduced all tests to the test 
of sovereignty. He made the great ques- 
tion the one of sovereignty. He claimed for 
himself the power to control the emissaries of 
evil and on that fact claimed the right to 
recognition as the Son of God. To this same 
test he would bring all that offers itself as 
Truth. Has it the mark upon it of sovereign 
power. The imperial power to command the 
powers of darkness was the all-sufficient sign. 
This sign he had already given and for those 
who rejected it no other evidence would be 
convincing. 

Ver. 21-22. The “stronger” who has come 
relates to Jesus himself. He has come to the 
world and in the victory of “The Tempta- 
tion” he has worsted the arch enemy of 
goodness and virtue. This is offered as the 
surest evidence of God-hood. 

IMPOSSIBLE NEUTRALITY. 

Ver. 23. “He that is not with me is 
against me.” To the thought of Jesus no 
attitude was more contemptible than that of 
attempted neutrality. He declared such a 
position not only reprehensible, but impossi- 
ble. He saw about him many who desired to 
stand well with both parties. They were non- 
committal. But to be non-committal is to be 
committed against Him. It was a stinging 
rebuke to the insipidity of indecision. With- 
out doubt immediate reference is to the 
would-be. exorcists, but it is equally ap- 
plicable to all who simply decline to record 
themselves either as believers or unbelievers. 
Agnosticism in its many forms boasts of a 
superior wisdom. It assumes extraordinary 
diseretion. Jesus rebukes the attitude as one 
of actual antagonism. He is an opponent 
who is not an ally, when war is on. In these 


words is compelled a show of hands. Not to 
confess Christ is to deny him. There is no 
escape from it. Negation is denial. In the 


matter of life and death there is no middle 
ground. Physiologists tell us that when we 
cease to grow we begin to die. 

THE GLORY-FLOODED LIFE. 

What can be more inspiring than the con 
clusion of this discourse of Jesus. The pic- 
ture is doubtless taken from the Transfigura- 
tion. Ver. 36. The whole shall be full of 
light as when the bright shining of the can- 
dle doth give thee light.” O the splendors 
of the Christ-filled soul! Not only lighted, 
but illuminated. Radiation is the glad 
thought. We become lesser lights telling the 
story of the permanent triumph of Christ 
over all evil. Ours becomes the life radiant 
and resistless. Our persuasions are like the 
calls of sunbeams to the sea. The Christian 
life is filled with heaven-born splendor. Be- 
cause mastered it becomes masterful. It is 
the sovereignty of Jesus Christ in the soul 
that gives life its touch of imperial beauty. 





There is a burden of care in getting 
riches, fear in keeping them, temptation in 
using them, guilt in abusing them, sorrow 
in losing them, and a burden of account at 
last to be given up concerning them.—Mat- 
thew Henry. 
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The Mid-Week Service 


By Sias JONES. 











TOPIC FOR JANUARY 28. 
Proclaiming the Message. 
Rom, 10:14-17. 
The first thing is to have a message. It is 
the word of the Lord we are to proclaim, 
not my word or yours. We have to work 


hard in order to get this word of the Lord. | 


It does not come to us when we are lazy 
and indifferent. “Men must live on the 
words which proceed out of the mouth of 
God, the words are many and come through 
many channels.” It is easy to mistake par- 
tisan zeal for love of the truth. The liberty 
which we have in Christ is never fully ours 
until we are able to rejoice in the good that 
is done by methods strange to us and that 
is connected with opinions that differ from 
ours. 


LIVING THE MESSAGE. 


The preacher must begin with his own life. | 


What is the message which he is daily pro- 
claiming to his neighbors? We should doubt 
his modesty if he should publicly invite men 


to follow him as an example of upright liv- | 


ing. 
his imperfections, he will not issue this in- 
vitation. Nevertheless, he knows that the 
world looks at his conduct before it passes 
judgment upon what he says and assigns to 
his words the value his character imparts. 
The church is back of the sermon of its 
preacher. It speaks when he does. If in- 
sincerity and sentimentality prevail in the 
church, the impassioned utterance of the 
preacher causes the world to smile and to 
make the cynie’s comment. Rampant mili- 
tarism of nations that profess to practice 
the principles of Jesus puts obstacles in the 
way of the missionary. Has not the mis- 
sionary been sus pected as the advance agent 
of the army and navy and has there not been 
in the conduct of the nations from which the 
missionary comes ground for the suspicion? 
MESSAGE. 


EXPLAINING THE 


If he is a sensible man, fully aware of | 


It is possible to trust too much to right 


living to the neglect of the teaching of the 
truth. There is need of interpreters of the 
good life. Truth can be maae attractive by 
clear and persuasive statement. The life of 
love can be understood on any level of intel- 
ligence. The dog and the horse respond to 
kind treatment with a confidence that makes 
them delightful friends and servants of man. 
We are not so foolish as to discuss with 
them the principles of right conduct. In 
many situations in which human beings are 
involved the act of kindness explains “itself. 
But in the tangled relations of races and 
classes profound “thought is required that we 
may put into operation the law of love. We 


become Christian by rationalizing our im- 
pulses. We do not like to cause suffering 
to our neighbor whom we know. How shall 


we avoid injuring through our vote and our 
business men whom we do not know and 
whom we help or hinder by our political 
preferences and our efforts to gain financial 
independence? We must know. Christ puts 


us into right relations to all men and to 
God. We must know men, how they live, 


what they think. We must know God, how 


he works, what sort of being he is 


WHO SHALL DELIVER THE MESSAGE? 


In the interest of good order and efficiency 
the church sets apart certain men to the 
ministry of the word. This act of the church 
does not make wise men of fools nor does 
it make the good man any more of a saint 
than he would be without his ordination. 
That he is trusted by the church may cause 
him to be guarded in his words and actions 
lest he cause offense. His training ought to 
give him skill in explaining the message. 
He is doing the work of the church. That 
he is a specialist is no reason why he should 
do all the work of delivering the message. 


Matt. 28:16-20; Acts 8:3-8; Rev. 22:17; 
1 Cor. 1:17-28; 1 Thess. 2:3-8; Acts 5:20; 
20:24, 32; Rom. 1:16; 1 Cor. 9:16-18; 2 
Cor. 10:4-5; Eph, 3:8-11: 


| 





; It Tells the Story! : 


}| Why Divide Your Order 
For Sunday School Supplies 
Among several publishers, when you can 
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, TELEGRAM. % urnish your school from top to bottom with 
Baltimore, Dec. 28, 1913. 3 THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
Disciples Publication Society, % | in a single order? 
Chicago. ; AVOID DELAYS and ERRORS 
; Mail Monday sure 125 copies The ; Send TODAY for Bulletin and order blank. 
Conquest. %| DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
. 
% PETER AINSLIE. } 700-714 East Fortieth St. Chicago. 
LETTER. 
Ask for Our “Cat.” 
Baltimore, Jan. 12, 1914. 
Disciples Publication Society, ; Mymaais, Becks, Bibles. The Evan. Pub. Co., Chicago 
? Chicago. . — . 
% “The Conquest” is FINE! Please in- 
crease our order from 125. to 150 copies, 
> beginning with issue of. Jan. 17. If CHURCH SCHOOL 
paper for this date has already been Ash for Catalogue and Specta! Donstien Piac No. 26 
mailed, send additional copies at once, THe ¢. 8 esi, oa. aes 
as we would like to have the increased — 
% number for distribution next Sunday. FREE MASONRY 
; And Other Secret 
} CHRISTIAN TEMPLE BIBLE SCHOOL, $ | why? Send for series of CHRISTIAN. WORKER'S 
4 Baltimore, Md. P oom" pees I a rene wes a 5 
3 A. E. Sanders, Sec y. P24 Geo. R. Clarke, founder of Pacifie Garden Mission, 
724 $3 Chicago; “Masonic Obligations’; “Oddfellowship a 
SSS see -~ ttt tt Religious Institution;” “Church and Lodge”: “Are 
’ Insurance Lodges Christian?”; “College Fraterni 
ties,”” etc. Twenty religious denominations are with 
|} us. Address, NAT'L CHRISTIAN ASSN., 850 W. 
For Your Adult or Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
Young People’s Class CHURCH MONEY 
It is the purpose of this house to ieee i “4 
make a specialty of studies for adult Old Newspapers Books, M 
classes. Note some of the excellent . W. P . 
courses we can supply your class: azines or Waste Fa- 
THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRIS- 90. 
TIAN SERVICE. Our regular first or pay off the church debt; and 
itis the long sought *‘something 


year Senior graded course. 


cents for Teacher’s, 1214 


Pupil’s book. 


THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH IN SO- 
CIAL LIFE. Deals with questions of 
morality, temperance, business hones- 


ty, among young people. 15 


Teacher’s, 1244 cents for Pupil’s book. 


THE HISTORY AND LITE 


OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. The 


latest and finest addition to 
any Graded Lessons. 
year Senior course. 
Teacher’s, 1214 


15 


edited by Josiah Strong. 10 


copy, 50 cents a year in classes. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, by Dr. Loa E. 


This deals 
with the problems of young adults, 
such as choosing a life work, etc. 
cents for 


cents for Pupil’s book. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A 
monthly magazine of social service 













out of nothing” plan, as the mate 
rial is usually thrown away. Write 
us for information and prices 

The Western Paper Stock Co. 
1454-60 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


15 











cents for 


1500 Mortgage 
to Nett 6% 


RATURE 


the Beth- 
Regular second , : 

e cents for Security for this loan is a highly 
productive 75 acre farm worth four 
times the amount of the loan. Ad- 
joins a good railroad town. 

cents per The kind of security you should 


have 
Write for particulars and Booklet 


in your strong box. 


Scott. Positive, practical. 50 cents, F, “Three Generations of Farm 
40 cents in quantities. Adapted to Mortgage Investments.” 


high school pupils, their parents and 


grandparents. 
Assure your class a year 


splendid courses. 


of real re- 
ligious education by using one of these 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 


Manager of Estates 
Farm Mortgage Investments 


542 South Dearborn Street 
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Ministers, Here is Your Chance to Buy that Typewriter 


writer, with a light touch and easy action and extreme dura- 
bility. It has a tabulator, back spacer, two-color ribbon, sten- 
cil cutter, card holder, interchangeanle platens and carriages, i3 


f 


cf 





The Christian Century. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 








Eprror’s Note: No issue of the Christian 
Century in many years has brought such an 
abundance of correspondence to the editor as 
did the issue containing the letters from min- 
isters who had recently left the Disciples 
for another communion, and the Open Letter 
by the editor to a young minister who was 
contemplating taking a similar step. A tast« 
of this correspondence we had intended to 
give our readers several weeks ago, but have 
not been able to find the space for it until 
this issue. A few of these letters are purely 
personal and therefore their names are with- 


held. 


Epitor Tu® CuristiaAn CENTURY: 

fo say that your issue of Dec. 11 is of 
greatest interest in our home is putting the 
case mildly. At the risk of being trite, “it 
marks an epoch.” Where are the good old 
days when we gave a full page to “Why 1 
Became a Christian Only,” or “How a Metho- 
dist Preacher was Saved?” Would that 
your position were “our position,” as you 80 
optimistically state in the Open Letter when 
you insist that the Disciples have changed. 
Are you not writing of things as they should 
be, as you want them to be, as, doubtless, 
they will be, but not as tiey are? I in- 
aline, strongly, to the idea that you are 
looking at things from your own standpoint 
and Messrs. Armstrong, Rowlison and Burns 
are more accurate in their statements of 
what the everyday, general position is. 

These articles give me an excuse for writ- 
ing on a matter which has been on my mind 
for some time, that is as to ministers and 
lay members who are leaving us for such 
movements as Christian Science. A few years 
ago, one of our most consecrated and earn- 
est ministers, F. Elmo Robinson, pastor of 
Rodney Ave., Portland, after several years’ 
study became a Scientist. I strongly urged 
him to remain, and if he had found a truth 
which we are not preaching he should stay 
and give it to us. For a time, I think he 
was inclined to follow my advice, but is now 
a practitioner. 

One of Portland’s leading Congregational 
ministers recently told me of a remarkable 
healing which he experienced years ago. He 
has held many positions of honor and trust 
in the Christian world, but rarely mentions 
this healing. Which man took the right 
course 

Should you care to give room for dis- 
cussion of this question of healing, which is 
certainly a “live one” in this part of the 
moral vineyard, I will do my best to get 
articles from the above mentioned brethren, 
if you wish. Both are men of unquestioned 
sincerity, ability and intelligence. 

Portland, Ore. J. J. HANDSAKER. 


Our view is that Mr. Handsaker’s advice 
was wise counsel. If there is anything in 
the healing of the body through the action 
of the mind there is no reason why it should 
not be appropriated by us without taking 
on the outlandish thought system of Chris- 
tian Seience. We could not say in advance 
what our judgment of such articles as are 
suggested would be.—Tue Eprror, 

Eprron Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 

| have just concluded reading your article, 
“An Open Letter.” [| congratulate you on 
your diagnosis. I believe you are entirel) 
right. Those of our number who seem to feel, 
and there are not a few, that the modern 
view cannot be held by the man preaching 
in the average church of Disciples are mis- 


taken. The difficulty with many of those 
who “are being persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake,” is that they have felt called upon 


to present all their most advanced notions, 
and just as rapidly as the press and publish 
ing houses could furnish them with new 
material. I recently heard one of our young 
Disciple ministers punctuate his sermon every 


three minutes with, “This is the modern 
view.” This is no time for a pedantic pres 
entation of the gospel. The man that is 


not too anxious that his congregation should 


be familiar with his scholarship and _ will 
enter sympathetically into the great prob- 
lems and tasks and opportunities of the Dis- 
ciples will find just as much “liberty” among 
the Disciples as any in other religious body. 
Thanking you again for your timely article 
and hoping that many of our young men 
may read it, I remain, very sincerely, 
D. Q. CUNNINGHAM. 


Eprrork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

The last issue of The Century with its 
clinical features, with its mortuary honors 
for the four former exponents of propaganda 
of the Disciples of Christ, webbed me with 
fascination as I perused their apologia and 
rose from the mazes thereof to your challenge 
to a suppositious young fellow with possible 
inclinations to do likewise. 

The four stand in the not un-respectable 
company, whose distinction is a “great re- 
fusal.” Their sincerity need not be ques- 
tioned; good wishes need not be withheld 
from them; their misapprehension of the 
implications of the great prospects they for- 
sook, for the easier, less remote and less 
poignant path of interpreting the mind and 
will of the Christ for this age, can only be 
commiserated by one who would wish that 
loyalty had held until honor had come 
though the way was set with thorns of suf- 
fering. 

Your “Open Letter” Mr. Editor, is entirely 
heartening. Ours is the age when “sinister” 
forces and “invisible governments,” in so far 
as they actually exist, will reform or perish 
under the withering light of an unrestricted 
publicity. Its healing for the wrongs, rife 
in the conditions of our day, is as inevitable 
as the stamping out of a plague under sani- 
tary and hygienic assault. 

Of course loyalty is costly; only the illy 
bred will tabulate its cost. Paul felt him- 
self a fool when cataloguing its sacrifice. It 
is for the royal, loyal souls to hold the treas- 
ure aloft and keep busy with its exploita- 
tion as the pearl of great price, unmindful 
of aught save the joy in the agony of loyalty. 

I am not with you, Mr. Editor, in the full 
length of the path you have trod as an inter- 
preter of our mission, but as I look to you 
and listen to you from week to week, I’m 
thrilled with the thought that your walk 
with the heart and mind of God is closer 
than mine—and you give me heart and hope. 
Keep on toward the mark for the prize in 
our high calling. Kk. F. DAUGHERTY. 

Vincennes, Ind. 


EptroR THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

I wish to thank you for the splendid Open 
Letter ini the last issue. It was counsel that 
all of us need. The great trouble with us 
young fellows is that we go areund with our 
noses turned up at all the disagreeable things 
we see. If we use our eyes, we will 
find so much of good and worthfulness in 
every great movement that we will find no 
just cause for a supercilious or cynical at- 
titude toward it. This is especially true I 
believe of our own movement. Faults it has 
to be sure. But it seems to me that to turn 
away from it because of these faults in teach- 
ing or practice (unless they are fatal to all 
Christian progress) is foolish. 

Most of the men of whom I know, who 
have left the Disciples, have left us because 
they had a hobby and rode it rough-shod over 
sacred convictions. Are not the deepest con- 
victions of men’s hearts of some value? Are 
we to try to uproot these convictions by 
main strength and awkwardness when at the 
heart of every conviction there is the very 
thing we want to implant and develop? As 
a rule when a congregation gets sore on its 
minister it’s because he has used a meat- 
axe instead of a scalpel. ‘There are excep- 
tions, of course. Especially is it true that 
in almost every church there are a few heresy 
hunters, who stand ready to consign to ever- 
lasting punishment every preacher who does 
not kow-tow to their whims. 

I am perplexed and puzzied about a good 
many things. But I feel that the funda- 
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mental principles, of this movement are right; 
the bulk of its members at heart are right; 
and the minister who will walk in love be- 
fore his people will find them following him 
as fast as he dares to expect them to: that 
is, as fast as they are convinced of the truth. 
Minneapolis. S. G. FISHER. 


EpiToR ‘tHE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Have just finished this week’s Century from 
“kiver to kiver” and enjoyed all of it. I 
think your open letter to a young minister 
is a masterpiece. I surely appreciate the 
position and have much sympathy for 
Messers. Burns, Rowlison and Armstrong. 
Have a notion that I could hazard a very 
good guess whom you are answering in the 
open letter. I believe you have covered the 
ground so thoroughly in your letter as to be 
of great help to a host of good men. 

“The End of the Day,” continues to be fine. 
Tell that elusive man, Hugh Macdonald, that 
at least one reader is helped by his medita- 
tions. Rost. E, Henry. 

Havana, Ill. 


Epttor THe CRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Few utterances in your excellent paper 
have been more timely than the correspond- 
ence that appeared last week from ministers 
who have left Disciple pulpits to preach in 
other denominations. And especially is your 
own open letter to the real or hypothetical 
young minister helpful and to tne point. I 
need not tell you that I have no criticism on 
their conduct. Each man must in the last 
analysis face his own situation and his own 
conscience; these are strictly individual fac- 
tors upon which no generalization can safely 
be based. And yet 1 am sure we can not too 
often call the young minister’s attention to 
the duty he owes to his own communion. 
The farther a denomination is removed from 
the modern religious spirit, the more solidly 
it is bound to the erystalized forms and ac- 
cidents of our religion, the greater is the 
challenge it offers to the prophet and the 
more imperative is the need for his message. 
I know one of our ministers who belongs to 
the class you describe in the opening para- 
graph of your letter who for the last few 
years has had repeated and insistent invita- 
tions from many of the prominent members 
and preachers of the Disciples all over this 
land to leave its fellowship for that of other 
communions, and who has had flattering 
overtures from other denominations. But to 
all these he has persistently replied: I shall 
stay with the Disciples till I am cast out, and 
then I shall preach from a soap box on the 
street; for it is the church of my choice, and 
I am in sympathy with its purposes and 
ideals and at heart I am a loyal Disciple. 

[ am ready also to concede that a publica- 
tion conducted purely for commercial and 
private ends has greatly added to the pres- 
ent state of religious intolerance in some sec- 
tions of the country. I de‘ not believe how- 
ever that any amount of idealizing of our 
brotherhood can blink the fact that the aver- 
age Disciple church furnishes excellent soil 
for the kind of tyranny that has been exer- 
cised by the paper in question. Nor do I 
believe it is possible to trace all of the mis- 
chief to the editorial rooms of the “Stand- 
ard.” Not that I am refending it. It is a 
paper I can not afford ever to read. We as 
a people are practically in the grip of a 
tyranny far more dangerous than any one 
paper, and that is the tyranny of traditional- 
ism. Now I am well aware that every de- 
nomination is threatened with traditionalism, 
but ours is the tradition of the covenant the: 
ology with all the formalism that inevitably 
goes with it. And this which in its day was 
our most valued defense can also, when 
turned against ourselves and our own mem- 
bers, be the most destructive instrument. In 
theory, it is true a host of our ministers and 
laymen have abandoned its main tenets, but 
in practice it still remains as the crystalized 
sentiment of the majorities that govern our 
organization. Behind its intrenchments the 
“safe” men of our movement find shelter 
when great issues confront us. 

Permit me to be specific. Within the last 
year half a dozen young winisters in Cal- 
ifornia North, of university training and in 
sympathy with the great trend of present 
day movements in the intellectual, the socia} 
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and the religious world have become objects 
of suspicion in the state. These men were 
reared in the Disciples’ fold, many of them 
have held prominent churches here or else- 
where, and their ministry, judged by any fair 
standards, must, in every instance, be pro- 
nounced an unqualified success. In many in- 
stances they have been subjected to open per- 
secution and not infrequently the leading 
members of our organized work have led the 
persecution. Like the priests of the middle 
ages they preach the funeral of the con- 
demned and light the faggot at the stake. 
And this they do in the name of what they 
suppose to be Christianity. In two instances, 
that I am sure of, persistent efforts were 
made on the part of leading brethren in the 
state to unseat these young inen in their own 
pulpits and agitation was initiated from 
outside sources, In another instance when 
one of the young men was a candidate for the 
pastorate of one of our churches, and the 
sole applicant for the pulpit, three of the 
members of the state board used the author- 
ity of their office to disqualify him on the 
ground that he held certain opinions on the 
subject of Christian fellowship though he had 
never preached these opinions or urged in 
private their practice. 

[ might go on multiplying instances, but 
the point I wish to urge is this: As long as we 
are in the grip of a traditionalism by which 
yood men think they are doing God’s will 
and are promoting his kingdom in the 
world by openly or secretly persecuting their 
fellow ministers in this fashion, just that 
long will there be unmitigated tyranny in 
the Church of Christ. We may thunder from 
our pulpits and journals all we please about 
our liberty, but the true test of liberty is to 
be looked for in our practical crises. [ know 
of several ministers in California North, as 
brave and loyal Disciples as you could tind 
anywhere, who have been discredited by “cer- 
tain ones from James,” and they have been 
discredited not as free men in a free de- 
mocracy before the judgment bar of their 
peers, but by innuendo and star chamber 
councils. If for any reason these ministers 
thus diseredited should want to enter an- 
other pulpit they would find every door 
barred in their way and if they are to con- 
tinue their ministry the only obvious path 
open to them is to seek for an opening in 
another communion. And this moral heresy 
on the part of the persecutor is entirely 
justifiable by our appeal to a formal piety 
that is both unethical and utterly un-Chris- 


tian. H. J. LOKEN,. 
Berkeley, Cal. 

kprroR ‘He CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
The Century came to hand this noon. 


1 have read with great interest the symposium 
on “Why I left the Disciples” and your Open 
Letter. I want to express my deep appreci- 
ation of the “Letter.” You have diagnosed 
the case admirably. 

As you know, I have felt the pressure of 
the situation. There was a time when I 
felt keenly the hostile temper of some of 
our people, and I was tempted to go else- 
where. As I look back over the experience, 
I am conscious that the difficulty lay in an 
unfortunate change of pastorates at a critical 
period. -I could have remained at A . 
and been at peace. The church was accus- 
tomed to my way of thinking and preach- 
ing and was satisfied. [I was not able to 
adjust myself to the entirely different atti- 
tude of the church at B—— This was as 
much my fault as it was the fault of others. 

[ think, however, if I had been allowed 
to pursue the course I had chosen, unmolested 
by outside influences, I could have weathered 
the storm. But the readers of the Standard 
in that church made the odds too great. 

[ had opportunities to go to the Baptists 
and to the Congregationalists. As I think 


back over it, I was not strongly tempted. 
I think the reason for it was partly the 
fact that I was compelled to give careful 


study to our century-old movement, to pre- 
pare for an important address. I felt re- 
assured concerning the Disciples after that 
and I have never given up hope. 

Of course I learned some things by the 
experience in B -, and with that added 
information and the fact that I have not 
been in the least molested by the Standard, 


I have been enabled to pursue a course of real 
freedom. I think I am as free-as-I could 
be anywhere and I am happy in my work. 

You have done a good service in writing 
the Open Letter. We must not allow the 
local to blind us to the general, and we must 
weigh the forces that are at work. 

Who is Hugh Macdonald? I have had a 
guess all along, but still I wonder. Is he 
G. A. Campbell? sl alae 


EpitoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

I am sending my list of subscribers for 
The Century, and have selected those who 
I can assure you will read it carefully. Let 
me thank you for your Open Letter in the 
current issue of the paper. I have not been 
tempted to leave my pulpit 
denomination, but have been on the point of 
leaving the pulpit for good, and your Open 
Letter set me to thinking anew. Let me 


tell you, I think many of our people are 
clinging to the old way, and hounding the 
preachers who do not preach about the 


“scheme of salvation,” because it is the easi- 
est way. There is a loophole for lots of 
selfishness in the old formula of attaining 
salvation by way of faith, repentance, con- 
fession, baptism; and to come to the ideal you 
are urging—and with you a great host of our 
younger men, especially—will cost something. 
It wiil cost money; it will make a man look 
upon his own selfishness as a greater sin 
than his brother’s lack of immersion. God 
bless you. May the “Century tribe” in- 


crease! os 
Ep!tor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
I have read with interest the articles 


There’s point and punch 


on “Why I left.” 
says. I hope the 


to what Mr. Armstrong 
matter may have a fair and thorough dis- 
cussion in your columns. To my mind the 
Disciples must inevitably come to see them- 
selves simply as a denomination among 
others, and find their significance not in any 
peculiar contribution which they have to 
make to the lives of other denominations, 
but in what they can do for the Kingdom 
of God in co-operation with others, and be 
willing to lose a church, where the interests 
of the community demand it, as they will 
expect others to lose to them where the in- 
terests of all point in that way. But I am 
glad you are bringing the matter to the 
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FROM THE CONGREGATIONAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 

Charles Clayton Morrison of the Chris- 
tian Century—in a literal sense the leading 
organ of the Disciples—has done a real news- 
paper stunt in his current issue. He wrote 
to eight pastors who had more or less re- 
cently left the denomination to accept pas- 
torates in other folds and asked them to 
tell why they did so. As it happens, in- 
teresting enough to Congregationalists, six of 
the eight came into our pulpits. Only four 
have divulged their heart secrets and all of 
them are now in Congregational churches 
three in Wisconsin as an especially favor- 
able atmosphere for insurgency. They are: 
Rey. C. C. Rowlison of La Crosse, Rev. H. F. 
Burns of Oshkosh, Rev. C. J. Armstrong of 
Superior and Rev. H. C. Garvin of Eldon, Mo. 
Their stories, together with Mr. Morrison's 
“open letter to a young Disciple minister con- 
templating” following their example, are sig- 
nificant contributions to the literature of 
Christian unity. 

Their letters are notable for a 
frankness, although Mr. Garvin’s 
twenty years ago was a “heresy” victim and, 
as Mr. Morrison declares, no doubt “suffered 
grave injustice’—shows the rankling of the 
old hurt. Nevertheless, the younger men too 
had their struggle and their pain, as is at- 
tested by their expressions: “When this dis- 
covery was forced into my consciousness I 
will admit I became somewhat desperate.” 
“These were the bitterest hours of my life.” 
“Now I am happy that the struggle is past.” 





gracious 
-who 


They seem to have been forced over the 
line by that same underlying cause; they 
yearned for a liberty which was not. They 


wanted to foster Christian unity and found 
it circumscribed “upon the basis of a fixed, 
dogmatic statement of faith.” And then 


for some other 
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came the struggle of breaking the old ties, 
the misjudgements and_the-repudiations- and 
the final decision “for conscience’ sake.” Thus 
Congregationalism came to be the gainer by 
the accession of some very real and tested 
Pilgrims who entered our fellowship, not as 
into an organization, but as into a congenial 
atmosphere. 

The impressions which these young pas- 
tors report of Congregationalism ought to be 
significant to all of us, that we may unite 
to perpetuate the spirit they sought and 
believe they have found. Says Mr. Burns, 
“I am now enjoying perfect freedom in the 
pulpit, a deep desire on the part of the church 
to help meet the serious moral and religious 
problems incident to a period of transition, 
a response to any pulpit message which has 
in it the ring of reality and not only a con- 
viction as to the need of unity, but an earnest 
desire to co-operate with others in every pos- 
sible way.” Mr. Armstrong puts it even 
more tersely, “Because I wanted to invest 
my life where it would count most in help- 
ing to solve the social problems of our day, 
in bringing about unity of the church and 
in saving the world, I became a Congrega- 
tionalist.” 

Mr. Morrison’s appeal is written in an 
irenic vein and truly as he says in his open- 
ing sentence, to men “between whom and my- 
self there is no radical difference of convic- 
tion.” Any one who knows the earnest and 
progressive young editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury will recognize this to be true. The argu- 
ment, if one there be, simmers down, then, as 
to whether the insurgent shall urge reform 
within the fold or fight for his principles 
outside its bounds. It is, if you please, the 
question whether one shall be a Roosevelt 
or a La Follette. Mr. Morrison is optimistic 
enough to think that these young come-outers 
have not understood the new spirit among 
the Disciples and that, on the other hand, 
they have been misled by “the coarse and 
unscrupulous leadership which a commercial 
publication house has given to the forces of 
reaction.” Possibly he is right in his diag- 
nosis, but he is enough of a democrat té 
realize that these separating brethren have 
distinguished examples in their decision. It 
may be to all such, not only among the 
Disciples, but in all denominations, and in the 
great struggle which is today facing th» 
whole Church, the great question must be 
enlarged. It is not only, “What think yg 
of Christ?” but “What thing ye of Paul, who 
led us out of Judaism, of Luther, who led us 
out of Catholicism, of the Pilgrim forbears, 
who led us out of ecclesiasticism ?” 

—The Congregationalist. 


THE SECOND COMING. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, IN THE 
DELINEATOR. 


How will Christ come back again, 
How will he be seen, and when? 
Where his chosen way? 
Will he come at dead of night, 
Shining in his robes of light, 
Or at dawn of day? 


When will this sad world rejoice, 

Listening to that golden voice, 
Speaking unto men? 

Lives there one who yet will cry 

Loud td startled passers-by, 
“Christ has come again?” 


List the answer: Christ is here! 
Seek and you shall find him near, 
Dwelling on the earth. 
By the world’s awakened thought, 
This great miracle is wrought, 
This the second birth, 


While you wonder where and how 
Christ shall come—behold him now, 
Patient, loving, meek, 
Looking from your neighbor’s eyes, 
Or in humble toilers’ guise— 
Lo! the Christ you seek. 
Search for him in human hearts; 
In the shops, and in the marts; 
And beside your hearth; 


Search and speak the watchword 
“Love.” 

And the Christ shall rise, and 
prove 


He has come to earth. 





























Rev. Claude E. Hill, National C. E. Secretary— 
“This paper ought to have a wide circulation 
among the young people of our churches. I like, 
especially, your treatment of the Endeavor Topic. 
I certainly wish the paper abundant success.” 


Dr. J. H. Garrison, Editor-Emeritus Christian 
Evangelist—“I have examined The Conquest 
with care and with pleasure. If you can main- 
tain the high ideal which is so well realized in 
your first issue, you will be making a valuable 
contribution to our Sunday school literature and 
to the religious training of the young.” 


Rev. J. H. Goldner, Euclid Ave. Church, Cleve- 
land—“I like The Conquest immensely. The 
treatment of the Sunday schogl lesson, C. E. and 
midweek prayer-meeting topics is fresh and sat- 
isfying. In addition there is an abundance of 
readable and informing matter of a high order. 
The paper merits a hearty reception.” 


Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, Seventh Street, Rich- 
mond, Va.—“I am very much pleased with The 
Conquest. It is a good augury for the success 
of the Sunday school and the Disciples Publica- 
tion Society that you are putting out such a pub- 
lication.” 

W. O. Rogers, of the Sunday School Times Staff— 
“I have examined the copy of your new paper, 
The Conquest, with great interest. It looks in- 
teresting, which is the first requisite. Then it is 
interesting, which is the second. It has a fine 
tone. I predict for it a real success,” 


Dr. Loa E. Scott, Author of “The Life of Jesus”’— 
“The Conquest is indeed a credit to the Disciples 
Publication Society. There is need among us 
for just such a paper, one that takes a broad out- 
look upon the world and upon the problems of the 
church and Sunday school.” 


Rev. Cloyd Goodnight, Uniontown, Pa.—‘“I like the 
virility and admire the study pages of The Con- 
quest. Am sure you have a fine combination 
of page and column features, such as will make 
the paper not only attractive but valuable. It 
has the modern touch.” 

Mrs. Jessie Brown Pounds, Author—“I am sure 
you are putting out just the kind of a paper our 
young people need.” 

Robt. M. Hopkins, National Bible School Secre- 
tary—‘“It has been a great pleasure to read this 
first issue of The Conquest. I may say I have 
read every word of it including all the adver- 
tisements. In my opinion you have given to our 
Sunday schools a most excellent journal. If 
you can maintain this high standard in its me- 
chanical appearance and its literary contents, The 
Conquest will soon find a place in a large num- 
ber of our senior and adult classes. Let me wish 
for you and this paper every success.” 

Rev. G. L. Lobdell, Stockton, Cal.—‘I am very 
favorably impressed with The Conquest. It is 
Christlike in spirit and scholarly in tone, yet suf- 
ficiently simple to meet all needs. The’ depart- 
ment of Modern Science and the World’s Work, 
is alone worth the subscription price.” 














THE CONQUEST CONQUERS! 


Enthusiastic Words from Many Leaders Regarding 
Our New Weekly for Adults and Young People 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY - 700-714 E. 40th St., Chicago 


Garry L. Cook, Indiana State Sunday School Su- 
perintendent—“I want to say that The Conquest 
looks good to me. I certainly like the general 
appearance of the paper. It is neat and digni- 
fied and attractive. I also like very much the 
differenf departments that you are going to use 
in the paper. I see no reason why you will not 
find a place for this paper. I am sure that we 
have schools that will find The Conquest just 
what they have been looking for. Congratula- 
tions !” : 

Clarence L. De Pew, Illinois State Secretary— 
“Very favorably impressed.” 

Rev. R. H. Heicke, Kansas City, Kan.—‘I have 
just examined The Conquest and I consider it 
the superior of any Sunday school paper for sen- 
iors and adults among us.” 

Rev. E. F. Daugherty, Vincennes, Ind.—‘Spicy, 
with variety, and well balanced in treatment of 
devotional and study topics in church life. I be- 
lieve this paper will fill a real want in the broth- 
erhood.” 

Rev. C. A. Kleeberger, Columbus, O.—“Fine! If 
you keep it up it will deserve a p.ace in any 
school.” 

H. D. Williams, Newton Falls, O.—‘It is the best 
I have seen.” 

Rev. L. N. Pennock, Plainview, Tex.—‘“It is a most 
valuable paper and will be a potent factor for 
Christ and the Church.” 

O. H. Loomis, Pratt, Kan.—‘It looks good to me. 
Short, spicy articles ; terse facts and big ones too.” 


J. C. Knupp, La Habra, Calif.—‘“Fine!” 


Rev. Ralph V. Callaway, Clinton, Ill—“I am much 
pleased with The Conquest.” 

Rev. O. L. Smith, Wellington, Kan.—“The Con- 
quest is clean, clear, and filled with a grade of 
news that will instruct and inspire, and this is 
given in fine digest form.” 

Rev. A. I. Zellar, Petersburg, Ill.—“I have just read 
a copy of The Conquest. It is fine. The mate- 
rial is good, and I am especially thankful for a 
Sunday school paper devoid of medical adver- 
tisements. Congratulations!” 

Miss Virginia Finley, Supt., Crittenden, Ky.—‘lI 
take much pleasure in giving this present to our 
school, for I feel sure that the paper is going to 
be very valuable to us.” 

Rev. B. H. Sealock, Illiopolis, Ill.—“Quite well bal- 
anced. The field of Sunday school journalism 
is as difficult as it is great. The editor has made 
a good start and bids fair to supply a great need.” 

S. E. Brookins, Teacher of Class of 190 Adults, 
Jackson, O.—“I am much pleased with The Con- 
quest.” 

Rev. A. H. Seymour, Arlington, S. Dak.—“Is sub- 
stantial and has real merit.” 

H J. Loken, Berkeley, Cal.—‘I am well impressed 
with the paper.” 

Mrs. Celeste B. Givens, Des Moines—“The Conquest 
brings us’an advance step, this new year, over 
efforts of the past. Success be yours.” 
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